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Labor Unanimous Against 


Presidential Proposal 
By JONATHAN STOUT 


7 ASHINGTON, D. C.—Organized labor united 
W in unanimous condemnation of the President 
for his surprising attack on labor in the anti- 
strike bill he presented the joint houses of Congress 
last Saturday. The depth of feeling evinced here in 
top labor cir les appears based on the previously-held 
conviction that the President is “a friend of labor.” 
Labor, therefore, regards the President’s stand as “a 
betraval.” 

President William Green of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor issued a statement saying that if the 
President's program is put into effect “Fascism may 
grip America unawares. .. . To compel free workers 

to remain on the job against their will by drafting 
them into the armed forces and making them subject 
to court martial of they refuse is slave labor. To seize 
private industry and operate it as long as no agree- 
ment is reached on a new labor contract constitutes 
nationalization of industry, not under Socialism but 
under Fascism.” 

President Green also said that the Case Bill “rep- 
Tesents the worst type of vengeful and hysterical legis- 
lation” and that “the workers of America will never 
reept such a one-sided law.” The AFL, he declared, 
Will resist the Case Bill and the President’s anti-strike 
bill “to its last breath.” 

President Philip Murray of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations sent telegrams to individual Sena- 
tors urging the Senate not to “permit the fruits of 
years of struggle to be snatched away and destroved 
through hasty and ill-considered action.” 

B President Murray contended that the President's 
anti-strike bill and the Case Bill “would accomplish 
this most devastating end” and that they “violate 
fundamental democratic and constitutional guarantees 
md threaten the foundation of freedom. . .. In a 
Moment of wild hysteria an attempt is being made to 
. ampede through Congress legislation which has as 
_M sole aim the destruction of the labor movement of 
. this nation.” 

The American Civil Liberties Union wired the Presi- 
dent and Senate majority and minority leaders, de- 
Bouncing the Truman anti-strike bill as a “fundamental 
-Molation of civil liberties and individual freedom.” 
The ACLU said in its telegram that while the organiza- 

itiee opposed the entire measure in principle, it found 

: #ecifically objectionable those sections which would 

“romplish involuntary servitude through the utiliza- 

“fon of military conscription into the US Army. in- 

Pinetive proceedings and criminal penalties.” 
= A Browing number of legislators joined the con- 

ation of Truman. Senator Sheridan Downey com- 

oo oy Saemreuly proposals to the methods of 

Mussolini. “It is the most dictatorial and 
: law that the human mind can conceive,” he said. 

- ‘ ‘lave Boothe Luce said, “It prepares the road 

ascisny,” 

. fe nat Claude Pepper said the “forces of reaction” 
eerie a ve leir strongest point in 10 years, and 
Se that “the Government has lost its head.” 

eg atest A. Taft said, “This hill contains 
hale essence of Fascism. 

; 7ov. Harold E. Stassen of Minnesota tele- 
ty Senator Burton K. Wheeler of Montana 

ee opportunity to testify. on ‘Truman's anti- 

(Continued on Page Three) 
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Trumanm’s Panie and the Third Party 
By Max D. Danish 


AST week-end made history in labor-industry 
relations in the United States. Truman’s de- 
mand that Congress enact drastic legislative 


‘ 


curbs for dealing with strikes which “imperiled the 
national interest” has struck labor squarely between 
the eves. The injunctive and Army draft provisions 
of the projected law—strike-breaking provisions of 
the worst kind—have stunned even those labor leaders 
who were closest to the White House. 

It is quite certain that not one of these leaders was 
consulted by the President before he framed his pro- 
posals to Congress. It is equally certain that Truman 
was baited into this step by the avalanche of “stop the 
unions” propaganda which overflowed his desk. For 
weeks the newspapers of the country, with only a 
handful of honorable exceptions, had been shrieking 
violently for “firm action to reduce strikes” and the 
big radio networks echoed this agitation in strident 
baritones. Not a robust negotiator, Truman found 
himself irked and frustrated every time he had to 
meet with John L. Lewis, Alvanley Johnston and Alex- 
ander Whitney. 

Without the benefit of counsel from a Samuel 
Rosenman, a Harry Hopkins or even a Frances Perk- 
ins, leaning primarily on the advice of Bob Hannegan, 
his Missouri mentor, and Secretary of Labor Schwel- 
lenbach, Truman swung into action in the apparent 
belief that he was going all-out to meet the heartbeats 
of a panicked nation. The next few days may prove 
whether Truman and his top Democratic machinists 
have stepped right into a manhole made to order for 
them by the Republican politicos. 


- - * 


Ar the moment of writing—and the labor scene on 
the Washington front is changing with such rapidity 
that comment on it can be made only on an hour-to- 
hour basis—several things appear visible to the naked 
eve: 

Truman may yet attempt to get out from under 
should his emergency labor-curbs proposal get lost 
in the Senate shuffle. Now that the Krug-Lewis con- 
ferences have resulted in a soft-coal pact, such an out- 
come, although not probable, is quite possible, 

On the other hand, the Case Bill, passed by both 
Houses and now awaiting: President Truman's sig- 


nature; may be vetoed by the President. It- does 


¢ 


» 
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not take a licensed oracle to predict that Truman will 
grasp the opportunity to sidetrack this vengeful and 
pernicious anti-union law, since he has opposed it 
from the start. 


He may re-assemble the Labor-Management Confer- 
ence, which floundered last November through three 
weeks of indefinite parley and ended up on a “laissez- 
faire” note. A lot of things of tremendous signifi- 
cance to labor, industry and the nation, have happened 
during the past six months, which should have dented 
the arrogance that swayed the steel, auto, coal, oil and 
machine industrialists who spoke for management at 
that conference. 


These salvage steps may or may not help the Presi- 
dent to straighten himself out in a personal sense with 
some sectors of the American people. There is, never- 
theless, little doubt that Truman’s startling advocacy 
of savage repressive measures against strikers has 
caused a gaping breach between organized labor and 
the Democratic Party—a breach that may be very 


difhcult to heal. 


* * * 


Tus brings us to one of the major outcroppings of 
last week’s events—an angle which most commentators 
have failed to emphasize—its potential political reper- 
cussions. 


Truman’s break with organized labor— 
the AFL, CIO and the independent unions 
alike—is bound to give a terrific impact to 
the slow-smoldering movement for genuine 
independent political action—the movement 
for an independent labor party. 

The hundreds of thousands of politically-minded 
trade unionists who have shied away from inde- 
pendent labor politics on the quite plausible ground 
that they could gain more by going along with the 
Democratic Party, despite its Southern bourbon ap- 
pendages, will not turn to the Republicans for relief. 
The millions of working people who are now saying, 
“It could not have happened under Roosevelt,” are 
not likely to embrace the Tafts, Brickers and Joe 
Martins as their political bed-fellows, blandishments 
and sweet smiles notwithstanding. 

In a historic sense, the present situation in our coun- 
try finds a parallel in the famous “Scab’s Charter Act” 

(Continued on Page Three) 
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The Elections in Europe 


reactionary Catholics, emerged from the elections of May 26 and previous voting 


"T Christian Social Union, a heterogeneous party of liberal, conservative, and 


as the strongest political force in American-occupied Germany, The Social Demo- 
crats were a close second, The Communists took a bad beating. 


The Social Unionists won 484 municipal council seats, the Social Democrats won 
421, the Communists 47, the Liberal Democrats 34, other parties 39 seats. 


In Cvechoslovakia the presence of the 
Red Army and proximity to the colossus 
of the Northeast produced different re- 
sults.. The Communists got twice as 
many votes as any other party. The 
Communists will have 116 seats in the 
National Assembly, the Social Democrats 
96, giving the “left wing” 152; the Na- 
tional Socialist Party led by Benes got 
55, the Catholic Peoples Partys:4%, -the 
Slovak Democratie Party 41, giving the 
right wing bloc 148 sbatg., tae 


Premier Fierlinget, nomial! y a Social 
Democrat, has betrayed his party to the 
Communists; theig_¢lose alliance led to 
Yet he hailed the election 
results as a triumph for his policies, 


electoral loss. 


In contrast to Poland, Czechoslovakia 
has received favored treatment. There 
has been far less, wholesale raping and 
looting; the Red Army-fas behaved more 
or Jess correctly, Thig is ’a reward for 
abject capitulation from ‘the Start; there 
was little opposition to Coninsirn' st “and 
Soviet domination. The Potes resisted 
both Nazi and Bolshevik invaders and 
are now paying the penalty for heroism 


and independence, 


from the 
the Social 
Democrats, because of their too close 
alliance with the Communists, have 
Jost ground. This has happened else- 
where in Europe, and is further proof 
that whenever 


fact emerges 
elections in Czechoslovakia 


One clear 


the democratic Social- 
ists enter into a united front with the 
Communists, the agents of 
are the victors. No united front ever 
benefited either the Social Democrats 
or the people generally. 


Moscow 


The very progressive Czechoslovakian 


Constitution, modelled on that of the 
USA, is to be discarded for one similar 
to that which was recently rejected by 
the French people, with a unicameral 
legislature controlling the executive and 
judiciary branches of government and 
opening the way to 


one-party totali- 


larianism., 


The USA and France 
signed a trade and finan- 
which 


closer ecole 


Toward the 
Western Bloc «ia! 
will mark 


agreement 


Jaboration on the economic and probably 
political fields. debts are 
wiped off to the tune of $1,800,000,000; 
$1,400,000,000 worth of 
surplus goods for $300,000,000 and credits 
$1,400,000,000. This is of 
iremendous significance to the recovery 
of France and hence all Western Europe. 
France is aligned with the USA, Britain, 


Lend-lease 
France gets 


of anothe: 


and other democratic nations in support 
of free international trade and economic 
cooperation, to which policy Stalin re- 
fuses to subscribe. Thus this accord 
means another step toward the “Western 
Bloc” which has been necessitated by the 
political and economic “Eastern Bloc” 
unilaterally achieved by Soviet Russia, 
Jan Christian Smuts, among the first 
t© propose a Western Bloc, now repeats 
the nonsense heard from other diplomats 
about Britain being a buffer between the 
two blocs, “interpreting Russia to the 
United States” and vice versa. Bidault 
and Byrnes also tried this game, and 
failed. Lippmann similarly thinks the 
USA should “mediate” the conflicts be- 
tween British and Russian. imperialism. 
Such a balance-of-power policy would be 
disastrous to Britain, to the USA and to 
France if followed by any of them. 





While the Moscow 
radio and the Daily 
Worker still 
that British imperi- 


Indian 
Independence insist 
alist policy remains “divide and rule” in 
India, Gandhi told the Indian people on 
May 26 that the British Labor Govern- 
ment’s plan for Indian independence was 


aghe- best possible under the circumstances 
- ‘and should be accepted. Gandhi is not 


emily an Anglophile. But he believes 


- re Laborites are sineere in seeking a 


Solution which will neither cause civil 

war nor preserve British ‘domination. 
Jai Prakash Narain, leader of the revo- 

lutianary Socialists within the Congress 


party, recently released from jail, ex- 


‘ pressed distrust of the intentions of the 


British Socialists and called for a mass 
revolt—for “unity” of India’s 
though he knows India’s masses are not 
united for anything. An ex-Communist, 


masses, 


‘ Narain is still a Bolshevik, and a perfec- 


Aiguiet.and impossibilist, like the Trots- 
kyists, and like the ultra-left wing of 
the French, American and other Socialist 
parties. 


K. L. 


seven other prominent Indian leaders in 


Shridharani, Anup Singh, and 


the USA joined Gandhi in urging ae- 


ceptance of Britain’s plan for Indian 
independence; but a Daily Worker (May 
26) headline reads “British Forge New 
Chains for India,” quoting the “Commit- 


tee for a Democratic Far Eastern Policy,” 


a new front. 
. * . 
Vansittart The grievous errors of 
versus Walter Lippmann are as- 


Lippmann sailed by Lord Vansittart 
in the NY Herald-Tribune 

of May 24. He accuses Lippmann of mis- 
representation and distortion of the facts 
about postwar Germany and the conflict 
there between British and Russian inter- 
ests. Lippmann in effect calls for a new 
American isolationism in avoiding sup- 
port of either imperialist power. It is 
unjust to blame Britain and Russia 
equally for the 


Lord Vansittart 


impasse in Germany, 
Russian 


policy that has created chaos in Ger- 


writes. It is 
many as elsewhere. Lippmann is wrong 
in thinking that the Balkans are of no 
concern to the USA. 

“The Russians do not want a settle- 
ment of either major or minor affairs,” 
Vansittart states. Britain and America 
do want to settle all these problems, 
but “the Russians dodge.” They block 
the making of treaties, refuse to co- 
operate, in Germany and everywhere, 
The Soviet delegates will not even dis- 
cuss the German and Austrian ques- 








Lord Robert Vansittart 


Ideas in action; events as they 
reflect social tendencies 
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tions. Bevin and Byrnes strive te 
break the deadlock; Molotov continues 
obstructionist tactics. 

Lippmann accuses Attlee of stalling as 
much as Stalin. “If the evacuation of 
India ‘and Egypt is stalling, the word 
is as meaningless in America as is de- 
mocracy in Russia,” comments Vansit- 
tart. In making an equation of British 
and Russian imperialism, Lippmann is 
retorting to a demagogic trick. 

Vansittart agrees with Lippmann in 
opposing Big Three domination; but dis- 
putes his contention that Britain desires 
to continue such control, and ridicules 
his idea that the small nations will or 
can revolt against it. The small nations 
of Central and Eastern Europe, declares 
submérged; they are 
enslaved by the iron rule of a small and 
ruthless Communist clique, supported by 
Russian bayonets and secret police.” It 
is Russia, not Britain, that prevents 
small nations from participating in in- 
ternational conferences, and in the mak- 


ing of treaties. 


Vansittart, “are 


- baal * 


THE ATOMAGE TAKES SHAPE 
Summary The Chinese Govern- 
of ment recaptured Chang- 
Wor News chun from the Reds, who 
defended the capital of 
Manchuria weakly. This followed a se- 
ries of other victories of the Kuomintang 
forces... . Rep. Albert Thomas told the 
House that the USA has a weapon “far 
more deadly than the atombomb.” The 
new weapon is a germ spray capable of 
wiping out cities or crops. And on the 
same day that it was announced that 
we have this new germ warfare weapon, 
the UN Social and Economic 
called on humanity to unite in a war 
against germs. ... But the House ap- 
proved appropriation of $4,639,718,000 
for Naval weapons of the old if not 
obsolete type. ... The Iranian civil war 
subsided, but the Teheran Government 
appropriated 200,000,000 rials to finance 
the organization of a fifth column within 
Azerbaijan, borrowing a trick from the 
Communists and Fascists. Pravda 
charged that seven American bombers 
fighting on the side of the Kuomintang 
were shot down in Manchuria. The US 
War Department said that the only 
American planes in China are transport 
planes. . .. The Siamese Government 
appealed to the United Nations to inter- 
cede with France to halt the invasion 
of Siam that was launched by 800 


Council 


French from Indo-China. Th 
fighting is over a territorial dispute’ bee 
tween Siam and Indo-China. French offe 


cials demanded that Siam return areas 


troops 


seized during the Japanese occupation 
and hand over refugees from Indo-China 
after the abortive revolt there. ... Colo 
nial imperialism, everyone agrees, is obe 
solete. But like the obsolete institution 
of monarchism, the old corpse flickers to 
then. Thus far French 


Communist Thorez has not damned the 


life now and 


French action. 

@ All the index cards labeled “Come 
munist Party” disappeared last weell 
from the files of the NY Public Library 
on 42nd Street. 


* om * 





@ One of the important struggles go- 
ing on in the nationalized industries in 
various European countries is—who is t@ 
have controh? For example, the French 
banks. The Communists and the banke 
ers are fighting for power. The General 
Consederation of Labor, in which the 
Communists have a majority, demand 
that the president of the Societe General, 
@ @posit bank, be named by the CGT, 
and claim American bankers are trying 
to block this. The rival Catholic Cone 
federation of Christian Workers lsd 
seeks control. The question of who will 
have power in the nationalized induse 
tries is crucial, and has little to do with 
principles; it is an amoral struggle fot 


power. 


*« * * 


@ James Reston, “NY Tmes” first 
string reporter, commenting on the di 
lemma in the Un-Security Council ove? 
Iran, writes (May 23), “It is argued 
that any attem; by the United -_ 
and Britain to force an investigation by 
the United Naions .. . would only o- 
onstrate the fundamental weakness © 
the United Nations without helping 
Tran.” : 

And if they drop the Iranian questo” 
from the agenda they will also have dem 
onstrated the impotence of the UN. 


* * « 


@ Gen. Oswald Pohl, great 
murderer in history, was CaP! ‘ 
Chief administrator of a 
concentration camps, it is estimated a 
he is responsible for the deaths of o 
000,000.° That probably exceeds eo 
ord even of Stalin, But the bes » 
Kremlin is not yet finished. 


est mass 
ured if 


Germany. 
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Wasnincron, D.C.—When the Sen- 
ate opened its session on Monday follow- 
ing the stampede passage in the House 
‘ Saturday of the resident’s anti- 
strike legislation, Republican Senator 
Wayne Morse led off the attack on the 
Pp sposed bill by accusing Truman of 
«ono of the cheapest exhibitions of ham- 
acting | have ever seen.” 

Morse then repeated the charge made 
Saturday night by Clare Boothe Luce 
that Truman knew that the railway 
strike was settled before he addressed 
the joint houses of Congress at 4 P.M. 
Saturday and had ignored the fact in 
order to have an excuse for going ahead 
with his speech, pretending that he was 
informed of the strike’s settlement when 
he was more than half way through his 
speech denanding that Congress give 
him dictatorial power. 

When the President ad- 
dress the nation was awaiting news on 
the strike. Was it still Was it 
Nobody knew. 





last 


opened his 


on? 

19 
gettied. 
The President began by speaking of 








‘The President Plays a Part 


ing strikers, | shall immediately under- 
take to run them by the Army of the 
United States! 

“The time for action has arrived. In 
that action you, the Congress of the 
United States, and I, the President of 
the United States, must work together— 
and we must work fast.” 

Then—three-quarters through his 
speech—the President reached his hand 
out as Leslie Biffle, secretary of the 
Senate, interrupted him to hand him a 
note. 

As the President took the note, Sec- 
retary Byrnes looked at Secretary 
Schwellenbach with a grin on his face, 
and gave him a big wink. 

Then the President read the note and 


quietly and _ briefly interpolated his 
speech to announce: “Word has just 
been received that the railroad strike 


has been settled on terms proposed by 
the President.” 

Then he went on with his speech as 
though nothing had happened. 


It was nearly 4:30 P.M. when the 








President announced the strike settle- 
The “the bleak picture which bing face “ ment. Jt was 2 P.M. when the two 
vic. home and abroad tg the strike is per- striking railway brotherhoods agreed to 
h offie mitted to continue. the terms of settlement. At 3:30 Alvan- 
areas The audience in the House chamber ly Johnston telephoned the news of the 
vation, understood that Bencence to pias that setilement to the union headquarters. 
Ching the railway strikers had defied the Yet at nearly 4:30 the President was 
Coles President and had refused to go back reading the announcement as though it 
s obe  % Work. A wave of fury ran through was news to him, It was this succession 
tuties the chamber. of events that led to the charge that 
ers te Then the President continued: “Un- Truman went to Capitol Hill to play 
Prench less the railroads are manned by return- out his part in an act. 
ed the esi 
Labor and Martial Law is nearly identical with the action now 
“Come proposed by the President,” Byrd said. 
weal Wasuincron. D. C.—Credit for the nit is a compliment to the Old Dominion 
ibrary inspiration behind Truman’s bill to “put wtate. =e : : 
iit eee anitecme” ue dnt’ Governor Tuck as commander-in chief 
abby Senetor Harry F. Byrd ef Vir- of the State's militia, on March 29, in- 
les goe ginia, one of the leaders of the Southern or © beste a - ~ wis itary 
‘ reactionary bloc code to order into the “unorganized mi- 
ries 1 A ; aaa litia” all male employes of the power 
0 1s 10 “ey furnished the law pattern for company between the ages of 18 and 55. 
French > me provision of the President’s The Governor’s order placed the work- 
bani 7 _— legislation, Senator Byrd told ers under military law, subject to court 
— — Monday. He said that the martial if they refused to obey orders 
wee i. tine iay arene — to work for the State. The action was 
emal & wi rg ee under which vigorously criticized by’ AFL and CIO 
enerah My — M. luck recently made leaders, but won praise from Senator 
rox ‘ oe move against -& Byrd in a recent speech on the Senate 
trying , aq strike of power company floor 
¢ Cone By uters. The strike was settled before the G 
s alsd The action taker ee Tuck erty IK Gin settled before the Gov- 
2 1 by Governor Tuck ernor’s order took effect. 
ho will 
indus« = 
lo with 
I Tuman and the Third Party 
ail oo from Page One) to the shocking fact that they are prac- 
the de = outlawed trade union political ac- tically party ‘less. They are now recoiling 
i] over « any imposed severe restrictions on wat “a indignation wa the Demo- 
wil Ge 7 ome. It is, of course, true — sth whieh is so blatantly —e 
Stated a sana no counterpart in the Unit- ra ager isi the New Deal age 1S ready to 
ion bY a to the British Labor Party, _— off, in indecent haste, many of its 
y deme a —— on to gain the confidence liberal labor tine” They will not be 
con a te ritish working and middle classes fooled by any Republican blandishments, 
nelping mad gave it a majority in Parlia- the party ex-officio of entrenched finance 
and swept it into antional power. power and special anti-popular interests. 
gestion he factor, nevertheless, must not be Nor will the Political Action Committee 
-¢ deme z ooked. Millions of Pees Ae - -which, at best, is only another version 
IN. Sd around and within the trade union of the old Gompers device of “reward 
wement have had thei eyes opened your friends and punish your enemies,” 
_ and, at worst, is a rather futile effort to 
ved is TO My SON es pa pee the older political 
¢ Nad 4 - machines— serve the needs and purposes 
od that tmember when you hear them he- of independent political action. 
of 20° ype to say Freedom The sentiment for a third party 
carefully—see who it is that until now confined only to scattered 






they want you to butcher. 


Beware. The blood of a child does 
MOL smell so biiter 


< You have shed it with a high moral 































city or state groups and guided chiefly 
by balance-of-power objectives, may 
‘anexpectedly assume stampede propor- 
fions if properly channeled and _ in- 
spired. It would be hard to recall an 
equally propitious moment in Amer- 
ican political history for such a popular 
upsurge. 


By Jonathan Stout 
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Labor Against 


(Continued from lage One) 


strike bill, which he described as “totali- 
tarian in its nature.” 


Stassen said the bill “grants powers 
more extreme than ever before granted 
to the Government of the United States 
in either time of war or peace. It in- 
cludes the compulsory power to fix 
wages without the consent of labor or 
management, to confiscate profits and to 
force involuntary servitude of labor. It 
would permit Government to break and 
destroy any management and business. 
It would permit Government to break 
and destroy any union. 


“It is fundamentally contrary to our 
fre: way of life as to both management 
and labor. It is not a question of whether 
or not we believe that any particular 
administration will abuse its powers. It 
is a fundamental vital concept that Gov- 
ernment should never be given such un- 
reasonable or excessive powers over an 
individual business 
or property, without due process.” 


citizen, or over his 


+ - 7 


Presivent TRUMAN has made the 
most 
It is more than a generation since this 
country has 


serious mistake of his career. 
unanimous and 
angry labor condemnation of a Presi- 
dent of the United States as has en- 
gulfed Harry Truman since last Satur- 
day. It might said that he 
has read himself out of the running for 
1948. 

If the Republicans nominate a 
presidential candidate acceptable to any 
considerable segment of organized labor, 
it looks as though they can get the 
White House without even getting wind- 
ed in the race. The real brains of the 
Republican Party showed itself in action 
last Saturday. They were Rep. Clare 
Boothe Luce, and Senators Wayne Morse 
and Robert A. Taft. They offered a 
stark contrast to slow-thinking and slow- 
moving. Republican House. Minority 
Leader Joe Martin. Only four Repub- 
licans, led by Rep. Clare Boothe Luce, 
voted against the President’s bill. But 
in the Senate, conservative Robert Taft 
and liberal Wayne Morse organized the 
Republican opposition effectively enough 
to stop the kind of stampede that oc- 
curred in the House where only 13 had 


seen such 


almost be 


will 









President 


voted against the lynching party. In 
fact, Senator Taft single-handedly took 
the leadership to stop the Senate from 
passing the bill Saturday night, forcing 
it to go over until Monday, by which 
time the opposition was ready for the 
fight. 

An impetus has been given those quar- 
ters within labor’s ranks who have been 
advocating independent political action 
by labor. One aspect of the problem is 
indicated by the dilemma of the 
Congresswomen from Connecticut, Dem- 
Going Woodhouse 
the active 
Republican Clare Boothe 


two 


Chase 
elected with 
hte CIO-PAC, 
Luce was opposed officially by the C1O- 
PAC. Yet, Mrs. Woodhouse voted for the 
bill, And Mrs 
Luce voted against the bill. What will 
CIO-PAC now do about these two ladies? 


ocratic was 


support of 


President’s anti-labor 


Another aspect of the problem is pointed 
labor here who 
the bill 
not, it is now perfectly plain that labor 
is unprotected politically. If such pow- 
ers as the President asks are placed in 
his hands—now or perhaps some other 
self-protection 
forced to put its own man in the White 
House to control the wielding of such 
.. and that spells independent 
More 
doubtedly will be heard on this subject 
when National Educational Com- 
mittee for a New Party holds its con- 


out by people say, 


whether President’s passes or 


time—labor in witl be 


powers . 


political activity by labor. un 


the 


ference in Chicago in December. 


KAISER ON OPA 

“Trained in democratic traditions, 
we cherish the right to criticize our 
government in all its branches. But 
the best criticism stems from experi- 
ence. In managing 25 industries, we 
have come to learn how the OPA 
works. In all our enterprises through- 
out the war and since we do not know 
of a single instance in all our deal- 
ings with the OPA when, after the 
facts were presented, we were not 
accorded fair and equitable treatment 
by this agency. This statement cov- 
ers our total experience with the OPA 
as a producer and a seller in the 
market.” 

Henry J. Kaiser 
(Congressional Record; 
March 1). 
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The Home 


Something Worth Seeing in Saskatchewan 


that I am in favor of enterprise. 
Private enterprise is all right. Pub- 
lic enterprise is fine. Cooperative enter- 
prise is okay. Any sort of enterprise— 
as long as it remains enterprising—is 
just about the best prescription for any 


ig must have leaked out before this 


town or nation. The trouble is that most 
of our talk about private enterprise 
comes from persons who have never had 
_ an idea in their lives 





and who spend most 
of their energy try- 
ing to keep better 
men and women 
from doing things. 
In the meantime, the 
old pioneering spirit 
that inspires people 
to go ahead and get 
things done seems 








largely ‘to have 
passed over fo a dif- 





ferent crowd with 
Bohn different purposes. 

These notions are 
precipitated by reading the papers and 
pamphlets from Saskatchewan. Consider 
what the citizens of that western prov- 
ince are accomplishing. Their stretch of 
prairie is just about the size of Texas, 
though the population is less than one- 
sixth that of our big and bumptious 
state. | have just read with delight what 
might be called*an official account of the 
population. It is contained in a circular 
addressed to prospective tourists by the 
provincial Bureau of Publications. We 
are told that the population (895,992) is 
“slightly more than two-thirds” rural 


What is meant by this you soen learn 


i 





Grout 


By WILLIAM E. pony 


not robbed of the results of thei, labor 


* * 7 

Regina, the capital, counts 58,245 inhab- pate in the building of a society in which More Than Scenery 
itants. Saskatoon, next in size, boasts they might lead happier, more meaning- ‘Tar province is now makin 
43,027. Moose Jaw follows with 20,753. ful lives.” dis sects ilines.. Tha lieu @ bid 
Prince Albert has 12,508. Then follow Fine words have ben followed by prac- cartion the invitation is hall whia 
four towns each with about 5,000 inhab- tical action. The province vividly recalls pictures of great forests, lakes pe with 
itants; and the ninth on the list can the suffering from drouth and depression sort of game that flies in the air, pc 
show the census-taker only 2,774. That during the 1930’s. Everything possible through the woods or swims in the HM 
is, only a few more than 16 percent of is being done to guard against such Saskatchewan is a sportsman’s saa 
the people live in towns- of more than calamities in the future. This means But as for me, if ever I have the rm 
25,000 and about 20 percent in towns planning agriculture for the entire prov- to revisit these scenes which once aa 
of more than 5,000. The point is that ince, varying the crops, treating the soil, so much to me, I shell hove ee 
this is one of the most rural parts of selecting the seeds with a view to pecled for things more quid 
this continent. resistance to low-moisture periods. No strange and unusual than moose a pe 

This wide-stretching commonwealth is farmer’s independence is threatened, yet or geese or even the largest and Wes 
not merely rural. It has been, up to each man on his own farm has all the of fish ~" 
recently, a one-crop area. They “mine resources of the province at his dis- Up there you can see something whic 
wheat” out there—and. that has been posal. you will hardly find elsewhere in th 
about all. Even more than the inhab- The farmers are no longer at the world—at least not to the same extent— 
itants of our western states, these farm- mercy of the great grain-buying and and something which should be of spe 
ers have been at the mercy of the big milling companies. There is a marketing cial interest to the farmers of the United 
elevator and milling companies and rail- plan for the entire province and for States. You cannot imagine the isola. 
ways. Just as our westerners have each section—and most of the selling tion of most of those wheat-raisers jn 
growled against Wall Street, so these is done through the cooperatives. Dis- western Canada. Their farms are large 
Canadians have nurtured a_ grouch cussions are being carried on with the according to our standards. Many of the 
against the bankers of Toronto and English cooperatives looking to the di- homes are miles from any neighbor 
Montreal. But all of the fancy money rect exchange of Canadian wheat for Winter lasts from October to May. The 
schemes and the anti-rich slogans got products of British cooperative manufac- cold is intense. The winds are sharp, 
them nowhere. In June, 1944, the Ca- ture. And what is being done for wheat- For long and bitter months people as 
nadian Commonwealth Federation elected raisers is duplicated in the interest left to their own resources. 
47 of the 55 members of the provincial of cattlemen, fur-producers and sheep- Yet in this country of great distance 
Legislature. In the two years from then ranchers. The province has_ invested and weather which tests the lower ree 
to now things have been happening fast. funds in a woollen mill where wool isters of the thermometer, there is being 

Once a million people like these get raised by the farmers is converted into built a society where the most distant 
together—especially if they own as fine blankets or clothing without any sort of and isolated family will have the finet 
a piece of real estate as Saskatchewan— exploitation or the intervention in the advantages of our civilization. As fat 
their power is multiplied. They can be- process of anyone from outside the prov- as the boys come back from the wr 
gin to think big. Here is the way it ince. That is, the practical men who run and nurses and doctors become available 
is put in one of the official publications: the government have had their eyes first hospital care and expert nurshing wil 
“Within the framework of political and of all on getting more production and be available to the farthest farmhous 
civil liberty, religious freedom and eco- steadier production. Their next care has Modern schools with up-to-date equip 
nomic security, citizens would partici- been to see to it that their people are 
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Europe as our correspondent. Mr. Chamberlin will visit 
Germany, Austria, ltaly and France. 


Who are the new political leaders of Europe? What are the new 
political alignments? What is the intellectual climate of the continent? 


CHAMBERLIN GOES TO EUROPE FOR THE NEW LEADER! 


William Henry Chamberlin, associate editor of THE NEW LEADER, 
and former foreign correspondent for the CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR in Russia, Japan, and key European cities is going te 
Britain, 


What are new developments? What are probable future trends? 


Chamberlin will answer these and other urgent questions as an eye- 


witness from where the news is being made. YOU WILL NOT WANT 


TO MISS A SINGLE REPORT! 
TO SUBSCRIBE USE COUPON BELOW 
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THE MOST PENETRATING NOVEL OF OUR TIME! 


DAIRKNESS AT NOON 


By Arthur Koestler 


This briliant novel of the Moscow trials and the Scviet state is already 
a classic of our times. At present, under the title FROM ZERO TO 
INFINITY it is sweeping postwar Paris. You can get your copy FREE 
for* just ONE new subscription. 

Everyone is eligible, subscribers and non-subscribers. All you 
need do is fill in the coupon below, or mention this offer in your letter. 
Send a year's subscription to a friend, a relative, a neighbor, to your 
local library. If you do not yet subscribe, subscribe for yourself. 
BUT DO NOT PASS UP YOUR CHANCE OF GETTING THIS 
BRILLIANT NOVEL FREE! 


For One New Subscription! 
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THE NEW LEADER, 7 East 15th Street, Mee York 3, N. Y. 


Please send me a FREE copy of Koestler's DARKNESS AT NOON. En- 
closed you will fird three dollars for one NEW subscription. 


Name of NEW subscriber : 
Address 








City Zone State 
Send Book to: Name 














$3.00 for 52 issues plus 12 FREE issues of the monthly section on world affairs, 
WORLD EVENTS. 
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You Can Send a Subscription to Another Person and Receive the Novel Yourself. 
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Sedicaied ta an expose of all Leialitarian enemies of democracy 
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Bilbo’s “Back to Africa” Bill 


By Walter K. Lewis 


nN several night clubs and cafes in 
|» nation’s capital a new hillbilly 

tune is being heard. It is a song 
written by Bernard L. Henning, of 802 
ith St, NE, Washington, D. C., and 
published by the Lindstrom’s Music Pub- 
lishing Company of Aberdeen, Washing - 
ton State. It is titled The Bilbo Bill, 
and it calls upon the listener not to cause 
trouble between the Negroes and whites 
by advocating racial equality, and it 
urges the passage of a bill introduced 
by Senator Bilbo providing for the de- 
portation to Africa of all Negroes. The 
song contends that the United States 
is not the place to “breed a mongrel 
race.” and proposes the establishment 
of an Afro-American kingdom in West 
Africa. Henning boasts that Bilbo will 
nse it as his theme song in his coming 
campaign for re-election. 

Lindstrom’s is a subsidiary of the anti- 
Semitic Independent Music Publishers’ 
Service. The latest issue of its IMPS 
Bulletin contains scurrilous attacks upon 
Jews, and an advertisement of Henning’s 
The Bilbo Bill. Victor Lindstrom, Sr., 
editor of the Bulletin, is also a sone 
writer. His masterpiece is Globolony 
Swing, with music arranged by Belle 
Schrag of Toledo, Ohio. 

Under a headline: Voters Attention 
lowing political advice is offered 
in the Bulletin: 


‘In the coming election be certain to 


» 





vie all Jewocrats that are now in office 
out, and be very certain that no candi- 
dates be elected who are backed by 
dewtocracy. Organize an all American 
party, thus rid the nation from this war- 
hongering Jewtocracy for all time.” 

Aside from promoting some 27 mu- 
tral compositions sponsored by IMPS, 
linistrom recommends “the following 
Plications as meriting your careful 


a 


consideration and such assistance in cir- 
culating same as possible”: 

He then lists Elizabeth Dilling’s anti- 
Semitic work, The Octopus; Homer 
Maertz’s The Dispatch; alleged sedition- 
ist Charles B. Hudson’s American in 
Danger ;suspended Catholic Priest Rev. 
A. W. Terminillo’s The Crusader; Ger- 
ald L. K. Smith’s National News Serv- 
ice; John T. Flynn’s The Truth About 
Pearl Harbor, and C. Leon de Aryan’s 
The Broom, among the works he ap- 
proves. 

The current issue of the IMPS Bulle- 
tin also prints the latest rumor of the 
American Fascists—that the reason 
President Roosevelt’s casket was not 
opened “was because the President’s 
head was blown off.” The Bulletin ad- 
vises us that: 

“Senaor Bilbo is up for re-election. 
He has the signatures of 500,000 
Negro singers favoring this bill now 
in Congress to purchase a tract of 
territory in West Africa where they 
will own their own land and system 
of government. The song The Bilbo 
Bill is being featured to promote in- 
terest in this movement.” 

“Plans are now on: foot to admit 
one million Jewocrats into the US. 
It would be better to send those we 
have here along with all others over 
to Palestine where they could play 
their swindling schemes on each other. 
Leading Christians are trying to break 
the Jewocratic stranglehold now in 
force to starve the innocent German 
people, being prevented by the re- 
vengeful Jewocrats in power now in 
Washington under this Jew Deal ad- 
ministration. A boycott can work two 
ways. It is time Americans were ap- 
plying it to Jewocracy the world over. 
Boycott anything a Jewocrat has any- 
thing to do with, and their power will 
vanish in thirty days. Then, there will 
be no more wars.” 





Comintern Politics Versus Trade Unionism 


The Communist Party, which had 
tunted on the railroad strike being pro- 
inged until the CIO maritime walkout 
dine 15, ig currently planning the latter 
“ton as their all-out contribution ta 
Salin. They had visions of a transpor- 
ition tieup with rail and ship combined, 
bt now are throwing every effort into 
making the Curran-Bridges national 
ke a political success. 

Although Joseph Curran, National 
daritine Union head, is proclaiming the 
dine 17 walkout of six CIO Stalinist- 
éninated unions as a “pork-chop strike” 
te economic demands of the dock and 
Ki) Workers are subordinate to Russian 
"ign policy. Stalin welcomes any 
4p of American shipping at this time 
@i although the Communist maritime 

“I$ are insisting relief and troop 
ys will move, there will be inevitable 
=" of both—except ships bearing 
- my from Japan and Germany 

“tt AFL, which is forming a counte1 
Sritime federation, has indicated it 
oe amert the CIO picket lines only if 
hea convinced the strike is economic 
: oienes many an AFL old-salt 

a fom convinced. The Seafarer’s 

’rhational, bitterly anti-Communist to 
Reg hasn't forgotten the kind of 

racy the NMU signed in the war 
ms when Stalin needed lend-lease 
Sabie West Coast longshoremen 

. sa ed with the war-time con- 
Ges signed after June 22, 

Then there was a mad rush on 
pert of Curran, Bridges et al to 
> the “Yanks Are Not Coming” 





oy 


slogan and jump to Moscow’s aid. In 
the same rush, many a wage-scale and 
vital working-condition-agreement took 
a beating. 

AFL seaman also fought—and died— 
during the war to get supplies to the 
Allies, but their union leaders didn’t 
rush to throw overboard their economic 
rights in favor of Comintern politics. 

Chances are if the strike is called and 
if the claimed 200,000 membership of the 
CIO maritime walks off, the AFL will 
examine the conditions and circumstances 
at the various ports and if the whole 
thing looks like a Communist maneuver, 
will go ahead and move the ships with 
which they have contracts. If this hap- 
pens, one of the most violent dock scraps 
in turbulent maritime labor history is in 
the offing. 





® The Mexican Communists are “fight- 
ing revisionism,” the Daily Worker (May 
12) assures us. The article reports that 
the Communists are supporting Miguel 
Aleman, the governmental candidate, 
though they admit that he has “Tory 
aides,” and is supported by “a wealthy 
group of reactionaries,” who are anti- 
Soviet, as well as by “a group of pro- 
gressive industrialists.” The Commu- 
nists also admit that some of the State 
Governors on Aleman’s election commit- 
tee are “Red-baiters.” How all this dif- 
fers from Browderism is not explained. 
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Communist Supermen 


N OT to be outdone by Superman, the 
indefatigable Kenneth Leslie has now 
branched out into the comic book field. 
ALERT recently exposed Leslie as a 
Communist stooge whose magazine The 
Protestant reflects little of Luther and 
plenty of Stalin. 

Apparently as part of their prolific 
fund-raising campaigns, The Protestant 
is now sponsoring a 64-page, four- 
colored booklet of comics entitled The 
Challenger. Tots are requested to sign 
a card pledging to “fight against Fascism 
and bigotry” and in turn they will re- 
ceive a Challenger button. 

Hero of the comic book is a broad- 
shouldered, ham-fisted operator who 
spouts some Leslieish aphorisms and 
cuts a clean-cut path for right over 
might. 


Parents of junior readers are being 
flooded with Protestant literature point- 
ing out the value_of this comic and 
suggesting that a dollar or two will 
help the cause along. 


However, the Leslie Superman no- 
where in his Tarzan adventures men- 
tions that Papa Kenneth in fighting 
bigotry has condemned not only the 
Catholic Church, but the National Con- 
ference for Christians and Jews, and 
the American Jewish Committee. 


The only good Protestants, Catholics 
and Jews according to Leslie and The 
Challenger, are those who follow the 
Communist Party line, honor The Prot- 
estant magazine with contributions, and 
believe in the infallibility of Brother 
Kenneth and the Kremlin. 





Membership Drives in United Public Workers 


@® The Communist leadership of the 
United Public Workers which had been 
leading many a minor bureaucrat around 
by the nose under its previous incarna- 
tion as the United Federal Workers is 
now confronted with a sizeable rank and 
file revolt following the Atlantic City 
Convention. The completely uninhibited 
Stalinist foreign policy resolution passed 
by the Flexer-Wilson team has shaken 
up many a docile government servant 
heretofore content to go along, through 
fear or indifference. But the complete 
coverage of the United Public Workers 
Convention by Jerry Kluttz of the Wash- 
ington Post and by John F. Cramer of 


“ge - I ening. Sis Re ae OR old yea aie hie 2 Sp 


the Washington News brought them at 
last face to face with the facts of that 
union’s change of life and line. The 
Communist officials of the CIO union are 
now rushing about trying to make a 
deal whereby the foreign policy resolu- 
tion will be toned down. But the fat~ 
heads are in the fire and badly burned. 
They shriek condemnations at the 
“Kluttz-Cramer” Axis. The membership 
is dropping away despite a _ highly- 
charged pressure campaign against the 
“red-baiters” and an investigation by 
the Civil Service Commission is reported 
under way. 
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Denazifieation - Myth and Reality 


The Problem Is to Change Environment and Psychology 


HERE is only one sure and eb- 
| vious method of denazification that 
would work — to exterminate all 
Germans. But if we don’t exterminate 
them, then let’s face the fact that there 
will be millions of Germans living ten 
years from now. We must also face the 
fact that our policing will come to an 
end some day. Add the fact that the 
next German generation will obviously 
be innocent of the guilt of this war— 
they will in a very real sense be victims 
of the effects themselves. (Now throw 
in the probability that Germany east of 
Berlin will never again be Germany in 
any independent national sense. It mey 
not be Russia, but it will not be Ger- 
And the final basic fact—the 
atom bomb. 
This assortment of facts adds up to 


many.) 


certain irresistible conclusions: If we 
are not literally to wipe out the German 
people, we must not create the indelible 
will in tomorrow’sGermany to wipe us out, 
If we are not permanently to police Ger- 
many, we must be certain when we leave 
that there is an environment in which 
police are unnecessary. If it is atomic 
warfare we fear, we must not be dis- 
tracted by the presence of yesterday's 
bow and arrow. And since it is people 
who concern us, we must understand 
their habits, beliefs, personality; the na- 
ture of the treatment must at least be 
susceptible of producing the desired re- 
sult on people. Neither a general or a 
shoemaker, however distinguished their 
their respeetive talents, is likely to suc- 
ceed where the mind doctor is requred. 

I want to state flatly that I don't 
believe that the German people are in- 
herently destructive. The many Ger- 
man-Americans who have made a bril- 
liant contribution to our way of life 
are ample proof. If more proof is 
necessary, note the violence and size 
of the 
camps, the secret police in Germany. 
Without a German will to 
Nazism, there would have been no need 
fer the lash, the jail, the informer or 
the death sentence. 


Gestapo, the concentration 


resist 


But certainly there are environmental 
difference n Germany which have made 
for a ser OL abberatior that we call 
Germal Change ( ‘ ( mental 
fact rnd e have y ‘ job 
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The Noose Is Cut From the Neck of 
K. H. Frank, Hitler's "Protector" of 
Czechoslovakia, Hanged in Prague 
Before 8,000 Spectators 


é 


By Leo Cherne 


Radio Commentator and Executive Secretary of the Research Institute of America, 
recently in Japan to reform the tax laws 





So Little Time Ago 


smallest hamlet acts as though the 
authority were vested in him by God. 
All the instruments of independence 
and criticism must be strengthened. The 
most depressing characteristic I observed 
in Germany was the docility of the peo- 
ple, the sheep-like shrug of the shoulders 
which always seems to say: “If it’s in 
the regulations, it must be!” 
The German must be taught never 
again to say: “Yes, Master.” Once he 
has learned that, he will never again be 
“Master Race.” That’s a 


symptom of a deep disease in Germany. 


able to say: 


It goes back to the fact that the most 


important unit in any nation’s life—he 
family s a diseased unit Germany. 
So completely is the father. the master, 
so subservient and without personality of 
} wr e mother, ( e and apt 
ovetl tne hildre ! e « of 
t} in ial and ‘ free d 
idependent play of genuine democratic 
life never had a hane¢ ko this there 
are two remedies—1 her one of which 
will produce results overnight. The women 
must be nade genuine parti pants in 
political life. The children, in every edu- 


cational proce they go through, must 


be taught an entirely new family culture 
—a feeling of respect for both parents 


and blind, fearful acceptance of neither. 


Tus is a problem for the social psy- 
chologists, the psychiatrists, the pioneers 
of mental rehabilitation who have made 
so fine a contribution to many of our 
own young men in the services. 

Let us build a new Oak Ridge, Ten- 
nessee, and make it all of Germany; and 
Jet the scientist whose province is the 
mind establish the outlines of the job 
and the methods. As in all communities, 
those who are too diseased will have to 
be removed. Any member of the Gestapo, 
the SS Corps and the other most diseased 
elements of the Nazi torture structure 
must be presumed to be beyond the pale 
of treatment or regeneration. But if we 
treat every Nazi as a criminal of equal 
stature, we are weakening our case 
against the most guilty and are likely 
not to punish any. When a dragnet 
gathers into the same cell for similar 
punishment a murderer, a thief and a 
fool, it is the murderer and the thief 
who benefit. 


The solution of the German problem 
will not be found solely in Germany. In 
a world diseased by nationalism, either 
a German or some other nationalism will 
arise to challenge peace. In a world that 
lives by the strength of arms, the secret 
will to rearm will again rise in Germany 
or threaten from another source, In a 


world badly distorted by the myths of 
race and by the fictions of Superiority 
of certain people, the German people can. 
not be made immune. The things we ¢aij 
nazifieation were the peculiarly German 
methods by which the German State 
seught to succeed in a world always on 
the verge of war. If you want law and 
peace in any country, then that country 
must be part of a world that rests upon 
Jaw and peace. Cut the cancer out of the 
world—build a world government found. 
ed on law—and we won't have to stand 
watch on the Rhine or the Danube or 
the Volga—nor they on the Mississippi, 

Destroying German industry will pot 
denazify Germany. Using that industry 
for the welfare of all of Europe prima. 
rily will, and that will be to the best 
interest of the people in Germany as 
well. ; 

A hard peace will not denazify Ger. 
many if the pressure crushes those whe 
resisted Nazism together with those whe 
supported it. There will be no democratic 
or peaceful Germans in a prostrate or 
totalitarian Germany. 

A healthy, rehabilitated, democratic 
Eurepe is the first requisite fer the 
denazification of Germany. And you 
cannot denazify a corpse or his hun- 
gry children. You can only disinfect 
er segregate them. 


A healthy world, a federated deme- 
cratic Europe, a people cleansed ef the 
myths of race or the weakling’s need for 
a leader, a community in which the 
guilty have been punished and the inno- 
cent enabled to restore their own dignity 
and disciplined responsibility—that is the 
cure. Or put another way—if we sue- 
ceed in building a world that can safely 
house the atom, it will also safely con- 
tain the German. 








An Editorial— 


Arrer the Harlem race riots of 
1935, a group of Negroes under the 
leadership of Frank Crosswaith set 
out to make a consistent effort to im- 
prove the economic condition of Ne- 
gro workers. It was a difficult and 
delicate task. Many Negroes had the 


idea, in many cases justified, that they 


were not wanted in the unions. Com- 
munist agitation in Harlem had added 
to race prejudice on both sides of the 


color line. To induce Negro workers 


to join with the unions required the 
overcoming of long-ingrained fears 
and prejudices. And yet, the common 
struggle of Negro and white offered 
the only chance of improvement. 
The Negro Labor Committee has 
recently celebrated its tenth anniver- 
sary. Its success is written in the 
changed attitudes of white union offi- 
cials and in the large numbers of 
Negroes who have flocked into the 
unions and are now becoming a recog- 
nized part of the progressive forces 
of labor. It has not become the com- 
mon thing to see men and women of 
the two races sitting together at union 
meetings amicably doing business in 
an atmosphere of mutual respect. 


TEN YEARS OF NEGRO LABOR 


The Amsterdam News remarked re- 
cently: “The Committee saw the evils 
out of which the Harlem riots were 
brewed as only an exaggerated copy 
of the low wages, job insecurity, and 
work hazards that are the common 


object of attack of the trade union 
movement. ... It is good that in our 
community there is one stable group 
whose eyes are fixed on the single 
goal of trade unionism.” In connec- 


Frank 
Crosswaith wrote: “In spite of the 
both of the 


tion with the tenth anniversary 


efforts of our enemies, 
extreme right and the extreme left, 
to hamper our work and capture our 
organization, the Negro Labor Com- 
mittee marches on, determined to 
bring to the Negro worker the bene- 
fits of organized labor, and to the 
labor movement those qualities—his 
music, his song, his sincerity and loy- 
alty—with which the life and strug- 
gles of the Negro have been s0 Um 
mistakably identified in American his 
tory.” The New Leader wishes the 
Negro Labor Committee continued 
success in efforts which are a8 1™ 
portant to the welfare of Whites a 
they are to that of Negroes. 
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Secret Treaty Between Stalin and title 


By JULIUS EPSTEIN 


The text of the agreement reached on Aug. 23 and Sept. 28, 1939— 


the existence of which has been denied by Moscow. 
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HE growth of union organizations 
Te the telephone industry, led by 

the National Federation of Tele- 
phone Workers, is significant: o-, be- 
eause the NFTW is a federation of 
ynions which evolved from company 
ynions; second, because the evolution 
from company unionism to free unionism 
was achieved on its own power; and, 
third, because militant and intelligent 
unionism has developed in a_ public 
utility—an economic environment not 
psually conducive to union organization 
ef any kind. 

The National Federation of Telephone 
Workers was practically unknown to the 
general public, when on October 5, 1945, 
its 250,000 members left their jobs for 
four hours to protest the intermediate 
report of a National Labor Relations 
Beard Trial Examiner who found that 
the Western Electric Company had domi- 
nated Western Electric Employees Asso- 
ciation, an important NFTW affiliate. 

The allegedly company-dominated 
Western Electric Employees Association 
touched off the spark for several crip- 
pling strikes in the telephone industry 
when some 17,000 workers belonging to 
the WEEA struck in January of this 
year in the Kearney, New Jersey, plant 
ef Western Electric. The major issue 
was a thirty percent increase in wages. 
The strike movement spread to another 
NFTW affiliate, the Association of Com- 
munications Equipment Workers, repre- 
senting the installation workers who also 
demanded a thirty percent increase. As 
part of its strike strategy, the ACEW put 
picket lines around telephone exchanges 
in 44 states, and when other telephone 
workers refused to cross these picket 
lines, long distance circuits were almost 
completely disrupted. The installation 
workers called off their strike after a 
few days to make for a more systematic 
strike movement. However, the Western 
Flectric strike continued for two months 
more punctuated by picket line violence 
which the union charged was company- 
provoked, 

The strategy of the general strike 
movement was planned in Hemphis dur- 
ing the last part of February when 17 
NFTW affiliates with 150,000 members 
voted to strike on March 7, and 33 other 
Mfiliates indicated they were prepared 
to respect the picket lines of these 
unions. Thirty minutes before the strike 
was scheduled to take effect, it was 
talled off and a settlement announced 
Which provided increases averaging 17.6¢ 
hour. Almost as important as the 
wage increases was a tacit acceptance 
by the American Telephone and Tele- 
tph Corp. of virtually nation-wide ne- 
tiations and bargaining. In addition a 
mintenance of membership clause was 
Meluded in the final agreement. 

The NFTW has thus telescoped a wide 
ringe of union experience in a relatively 
Mort span: a nation-wide general strike 
td virtually nation-wide collective bar- 
Bin'ng. Set against a background of 
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The Crucial Problem 








company unionism out of which most of 
the NFTW unions evolved, the develop- 
ment is remarkable. The magnitude of 
its strike experience has, of course been 
accelerated by the general strike wave 
which imbued the union leadership with 
a measure of daring which it might not 
have had under more pacific circum- 
stances. 


Wirn the exhiliration of the strike 
ever, the union is turning to the formu- 
lation of compelling policies with respect 
to internal union government and admin- 
istration inhering for the most part in 
its evolution from company unions. In 
common with sophisticated management 
in all industries, the telephone industry 
after the last war was subjected to a 
dose of “scientific” company unionism. 
But company unionism in the telephone 
industry died long before the Wagner 
Act came into being—because there was 
no genuine employee participation in 
these plans. 

If company unionism in the telephone 
industry served no other purpose, it gave 
the workers a sense of frustration and 
insecurity in dealing with management, 
which explains much of the militancy of 
a group of workers where the semi- 
public character of the employment nor- 
mally militates against vigorous union- 
ism. The completely unilateral character 
of the employer-employee relationslaip in 
the company union and later the diluted 
company union state gave the workers a 
heightened appreciation of the independ- 


ence which was attainable under free . 


unionism. 

It required the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, however, to bring this desire 
for free unionism out into the open and 
to give it concrete meaning. Early in 
1937 a movement started for a series of 
regional meetings of the system federa- 
tions to act as a clearing house for in- 
formation on wage standards and work- 
ing conditions. The idea for the regional 
meeting was essentially a midwestern 
movement initiated by Tom Twigg, the 
head of the Ohio federation. There was 
so little inter-communication among the 
various federations in the Bell system 
that, in some instances, Twigg had to 


‘write to the managements of the re- 


spective companies in order to locate the 
union heads. 

The regional meetings opened up new 
vistas of the kinds of activities possible 
under even a loose federation—partic- 
ularly wage rates standardization. In 
June, 1939, the National Federation of 
Telephone Workers was founded, after 
a year and a half of discussions in which 
there were many doubts and inhibitions 
expressed about the wisdom of national 
federation. 

These doubts expressed themselves in 
the structure and authority which were 
granted to the NFTW — doubts which 
themselves stemmed from the still per- 
sisting hangovers from company union 
ideology, central to which was the em- 
phasis on the self-sufficiency of plant 
units as opposed to system-wide and 
national organization. 


» - * 


Unoer its present structure’ the 
NFTW is something of an anomaly. In 
terms of its industrial coverage it is 
what in American trade union practice 
amounts to a national union—its juris- 
diction is industry-wide. But unlike the 
typical national union, the authority of 
the NFTW over its affiliated federations 
is extremely loose and limited, much 
more like the AFL and CIO which are 
not national unions at all, but federa- 
tions of national unions. 

The character of the relationship be- 
tween the NFTW and its affiliated fed- 
erations is epitomized in the current con- 
stitutional provision that the “member 
organizations which compose ths fed- 
eraton shall forever remain autonomous 
and be free from interference in the con- 
duct of their internal affairs, and this 
principle shall forever remain inviolate.” 

Such a provision is not designed to 
encourage national cohesiveness of pol- 
icy and action in an industry where 
cohesiveness must be at the very core 
of union strength and authority in deal- 
ing with a monopolistic public utility 
whose holdings run into every nook and 
cranny of the American continent, and 
for that matter, the world. What has 
been achieved by way of unity of action 
among the various federations compos- 
ing the NFTW has been in spite of this 
constitutional provision. Even so, at the 
special Memphis conference to decide on 
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strike action only 17 of the affiliated 
federations agreed to strike, 33 others 
agreeing to respect picket lines but not 
to strike in their own right. Two NFTW 
affiliates had to be asked to resign: the 
Chicago Telephone Traffic Union, in sub- 
mitting the strike ballot to its members, 
added the statement that “your union 
has no dispute with the company on 
wages or any other matter at this par- 
ticular time”; the executive board of the 
Communications Union of West Virginia 
instructed its members to “disregard” 
the picket lines during the strike. 

The leadership of the NFTW has un- 
dertaken vigorous action to transform 
the NFTW into “One National Union.” 
There is a clear perception of this need. 
As Frances V. Smith, chairman of the 
Constitution Committee says, “The pres- 
ent structure of the NFTW is virtually 
unheard of today among genuine trade 
unions.”” Miss Smith has enunciated the 
weakness of the present NFTW struc- 
ture. “The difficulty of mobilizing all 
NFTW affiliates in striving toward a na- 
tional pattern, to strike together, to set- 
tle together . . . these plus the lack of 
a constituted authority for the NFTW 
to protect the wishes of the majority 
against a recalcitrant minority, have 
demonstrated the need for a next step, 
a step toward a still higher level of na- 
tional solidarity—one which local whims 
cannot break or destroy.” 


~ * y 


Anorner item on the NFTW agenda 
is the question of AFL or CIO affiliation. 
It is not likely that decisive action will 
be taken on the question at once. The 
NFTW has made great strides but the 
question of affiliation to a larger group 
is not one which the NFTW membership 
is prepared to answer with much con- 
viction. The achievement of a strong 
national organization is still a large 
enough hurdle. The national leadership 
of the NFTW is sympathetically disposed 
to the CIO. In preliminary discussion 
with CIO officials it was indicated that 
the NFTW could have the status of a 
national union if it entered the CIO, 
thus guaranteeing against absorption in- 
to the American communications Asso- 
ciation or the United Electrical Work- 
ers, both Communist-dominated; whereas 
apparently all the AFL was prepared 
to offer was department status in the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. Also, the CIO local groups 
were of considerable help during the pro- 
jected general strike move. 

There is great promise in the NFTW 
as a powerful addition to the progressive 
labor movement. In general, the leaders 
of the NFTW—among whom are Presi- 
dent Joseph Beirne, Secretary-Treas- 
urer Werkau and Vice-President Moran 
—have directed union strategy with the 
calm firmness of seasoned veterans in 
the labor movement. And theirs is no 
simple task. There is the need to solidify 
traditionally diffuse interests zigzagging 
among their own constituents into some 
working unity. And Berrine and his 
associates have to deal with one of the 
largest corporations in the United States. 

Another reason for optimism is that 
the NFTW leadership is impressed with 
the importance of giving the membership 
a sense of being part of the whole of 
organized labor. It is also facing up to 
the problem of conveying to the member- 
ship a full realization of the responsibi- 
lities of “one national union.” Appraised 
against the background of union isola- 
tionism in which the bulk of its member- 
ship grew up, these will be massive un- 
dertakings on a par with maintaining its 
gains in the more prosaic collective bar- 
gaining relationship with management. 
But the future is bright because the 
NFTW leadership and rank-and-file have 
shown a singular resourcefulness in re- 
sponding intelligently and effectively to 
the pressure of events. 
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Two Worlds 
Differing Concepts of Peace Bar Understanding and Collaboration’ 


Associate Editor of The New Leader, 


—QQOUR times in his recent speech 
Molotov eulogized the Soviet Union 
as the foremost among peace-loving 


four 


mentioned his new 


nations Exactly times James 


Byrne: logan of a 


peace offensive in his report on the Paris 


Conference. It would seem that the 
prospects of peace were never as au 
In fact 
between the great powers was 
present. “A 
scoffs, “No: 


t the Soviet 


pici- 
ous as they are today. however, 
the abyss 
deep as it is at 
Molotov 


again 


neve as 
offensive?” 


offensive 


peace 
this is an 
Union.” 
The Soviet Foreign Minister bitterly 
assails the Anglo-American bloc directed 
Such a 
But it 
Nations, at 


ayvainst the Soviet Government. 


“bloc” 


is true 


does not officially exist 


that in the United 
the Paris Conference, in the activities of 


Allied diplomacy throughout the world, 


the close’ collaboration yetween the 


United States and Britain is the most 


important fact about the international 


situation today. It did not exist a year 
pronounced 


any 


sometimes 


least not in such 


ago, at 
form It has developed without 


forma! agreements, and eve 


against the intentions. of the leading 


statesmen of both nations. 

the causes of this 
Anglo-American collaboration, Molotov 
look at his 


it is Soviet policy 


fo determine 


record. 
that has 
toward the 
“anti-Soviet 


needs simply own 


Obviously 


driven the other nations 


formation of an bloc.” 


Molotov views Anglo-American col- 


laboration as an ugly thing. But a 
Russian proverb says: “Don't blame 
the mirror if your face is twisted 
Ti. efe ‘ inoffi \ lo-Amer- 
TT ( 1 ead cue p ed 
son rt £ fe t f 
te It ha i ¢ ? t ag 
wre he Middle Ea ! me 
pelled ri et ¢ ( reé ‘ h- 
ai f 1 Ira ig be- 
date and Tter arr é I ien 
f« i wa if ! m- 
mie passe vithou 4 liplomatie 
conf) het ween M Ww anid An- 
kara S nust he r € ( he 
bh ’ If Mikolajezy} e | h Vice- 
Premie l alive and ¥ ‘ Vv ace 
live he Po people ve te ie 
sane ' “ Ma ( € hievements 
would ive e¢ po e if ¢ a s 
opposed to new aggre ( ba 
doned appeasement earlier 

Last October, Erne Bevin, the B h 
Foreign Secretary mmiplainesr at he 
had heen “let dow by B ¢ the 
London Conference of Foreign Ministers, 
In Pa Byrne va more outspoken 
and energetic than | Bi s} league, 
and today it he, not Bev who is the 
target of the wrath of e Sk ‘ M < 
le In the last few months his ew 
American foreign policy has found ex- 
pression in many acts which would have 
bee: mpossible earlier: the loan to 


Kritain has shifted from the economic 


to the political sphere; the $90,000,000 
loan to Poland has been suspended for 
political reasons; reparation deliveries 


to Russia from the American zone in 


Germany have been stopped; the Ru- 


manian Government has been urged to 


comply finally with the decisions of the 
Moscow Conference concern ng free elec- 
Soviet 


Korea have 


lions: consulates n Southern 


been closed; in the case of 


Draja Mihailovich, the State Depart- 


ment’s insistence on the testimony of 


American witnesses was energetic; a 


credit of $1,350,000,000 has been granted 


to France. In all these cases, as well as 


in minor questions, the political actions 


were aimed at Moscow even when di- 


rected to Rumania, Poland, and Yugo 
And in every one of 


stances, the 


slavia. these in- 


concurrence and sympathy 
of Britain were manifest. 


If there was any positive result at all 


. 


By David J. Dallin 


ie Paris Conference, it was this turn 


n, America and, to a certain 


degree, France, towards a new inter- 


national orientation, 
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A PEACE offensive doe not 


merel) the conclusion of 


mean 

| peace treaties, 
Peace treaties do not necessarily mean 
peace. After they are insta- 


well 


signed, the 
may 
continue, 

Peace treaties w 


in lormer German 


satellites Bulgaria, 
and Finland—have a different 
for Moseow than for the Western Allies 


Actually, the Soviet Union ha 


meaning 
° 
already 


arral ged peace treatie with all four of 


these nations, although the agreements 


signed do not bear that name. All terri- 

; al ; > ’ le 
rial questions concerning Russia’s rela- 
ons with the four states 


were decided 


by Moscow about a year ago; their mu- 


tual relationships were subjected to revi- 


sions, decided upon by the Soviet Govern- 


ment; reparation questions have been 
settled, discussed anew and revised; pay- 
menis have begun; economic ties with 
Russia have been established. A network 


of treaties already ties the four nations, 


as well as Poland and Czechoslovakia, to 


the Soviet Union and provide in their 


entirety a basis for future rela- 


legal 


onships between Russia and these na- 
Lions. 

What else does the Soviet Union have 
to gain from the conclusion of new peace 


treaties? Two objectives are still sought, 


and only if Molotov can achieve them 
will he sign the new 
cert with the 


guarantee of 


documents in 
Western 
their 
affairs of these 


con- 
powers: first, a 
political non-inter- 
ference in the nations; 


and second, their promise of an econo- 


mic “hands-off” policy throughout the 
Soviet sphere. But Byrnes has suggested 
the establishment of “treaty come 
missions” of the great powers, to fune- 
tion for a certain time after the con- 


clusion of peace. In this way he would 


Author of “The Big Three,” 


the 
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Side of the Big Battalio 


nine 


restore and increase, rather than dii 
influence in 
This is the 


’s plans. 


ish, Anglo-American 





ern Europe, 


Molotoy 


Russia desires, 
withdrawal of 
and in this connection Italy 
point 

withdrawal of 


and only 


above all, the speedy 


Anglo-American troops, 
is the focal 
today. Molotov cannot demand the 


troops from Germany, 
a peace treaty with Italy could 
Allied 


strategic frontier with 


provide for the evacuation of 


} 


troops from the 


the Soviet zone in the Balkans. Moscow 


intends to maintain Soviet armies, even 


fter the conclusion of peace, in _Ru- 


nania, in Poland, and probably also in 
Bulgaria. The evacuation of Anglo- 
American forces would not necessarily 


of Russian 
that the 
Eastern 


mean a withdrawal 


armies, 


vor would it mean national 


armies of the European states 
would become independent of the Soviet 
High Command. The Trieste problem is 


he stumbling block, but not the only 


one, In the relations between the Soviet 
Union and the Allies. The complete 
evacuation of Anglo-American troops 
from the Yugoslav border would hardly 


- ° . ° 
be possible even if a solution of the 


Trieste dispute were reached. 
be no peace so long as the 
other prerequisites of peace are lacking, 


namely: 


here will 


The evacuation and almost complete 
demobilization of the armed forces of 
all great powers, as well as of the 
smaller nations; 

The restoration of normal cultural, 
political, economic and other ties be- 


tween all nations, great and small 
alike; 

The reestablishment of real inde- 
pendence of the small nations from 


their big “protectors.” 

This is the peace that the world is 
yearning for. But there is not the least 
chance or hope that Stalin's Government 
1] 


will collaborate to achieve such a peace, 


Neither in the imminent Paris Confer- 
ence nor elsewhere will it adhere to this 
conception of peace, This 


is a profound 








“The Real Soviet Russia.” 
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nor to restore the independence of h 
neighboring nations; nor to permit + 
restoration of their cultural, polit 
and economic ties with the West. 
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Ta EREFORE, no other path remaing 
to the United States and Britajy thay os 
that which arouses Molotov’s indign, 
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French CP Campaign Fund ' 


@ Reports that Russia has been Pa 
secretly smuggling gold inte France he 
(New York Times, April 10) reinforce ba 
other reports that the Communist 
fifth column in that country is amas & 
sing a big campaign fund toe win the i 
coming elections. It is now reported m 
that in June, 1945, the Communists is 
made a financial deal with the de hy 
Gaulle Government. That Gover i) 
ment (in an effort to smoke out hoard- int 
ers) had ordered the surrender of all th 
paper currency, to be exchanged for th 
new currency. It developed that the @ 

3 was one of the vi 


Communist Party 
biggest of the hoarders, holding about | 
13 billion francs, largely stolen oneal u 
banks and other financial institutions . 
during the wild resistance and libera- 3 
tion period. The Government made an : 
agreement with the Commanists " i 

df 

wm 


ra ith 
redeem the 13 billion old franes “ 
e current 


$ billion new franes, or at th f 
alent © 


rate of exchange the equiv re 
$67,000,000. This, plus what has Wet) | 
smuggled into France, represen's wu 
mammoth war chest for the coming 
There is little doubt Ke ¢ 
the Communists are going be he? \ 
everything into the fight to tact in | 
elections. —By Frank C. Hanighan 
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For many years the British Communist Party has been trying to infiltrate inte 
the Labor Party. Unable to win any success otherwise, the CP saw its only chance 
- penetrating into the ranks of the rapidly growing Labor Party with the object of 
jereotine it from within, and then rising to influence by means of its familiar tactics. 


Since this ¢ ae 
bled its efforts to win affiliation. 


actic has been adopted by the entire Comintern front, the British CP has 


While the leadership of the Labor Party has always been opposed to union with 
Communists, certain groups in the Party, especially some trade unions, uninitiated in 


Commun 


ist trickery, were inclined to endorse the CP request, It seems, however, 


that the experience of other countries with the united front has had a salutary effect 
in Britain. Aecording to latest reports, a number of trade unions which were expected 
to support the Communist elaim—The Union of Mine Workers, the Union of Agri- 
cultural Workers, the London Society of Compositors, ete—have rebuffed the Commu- 
nists by a great majority. It is now expected that at the Labor Party Conference this 
month the Communists will get the largest negative vote ever recorded. 

The annual conferenee of the Labor Party at Bournemouth in June will be 
asked to endorse the Executive Committee’s refusal of a renewed request from the 


Communist Party for affiliation. 


This request was the subject of the following statement issued by the Executive 


Committee of the British Labor Party. 
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_____— 


NCE again the Communist Party 
0 has applied for affiliation to the 
Labor Party. Omce again the Na- 

tional Executive has refused that appli- 
cation. This year, with a vigorous La- 
bor Government giving new hopes to 
Democracy all over the world, it is more 
important than ever before that the An- 
nual Conference should decisively en- 
dorse the National Executive’s refusal. 
In less than half a century the Brtiish 
Labor Party has grown from a loose 
federation of small groups with little 
political influence into a highly or- 
ganized instrument of the will of the 
British people, based on a firm and ra- 
tional faith in democratic Socialism. 
During these forty-six years the 
party has learned many lessons; it has 
developed a political philosophy which is 
rooted in British traditions, tried and 
tempered in the fires of experience. 

It has also developed a technique of 
democratic control which ensures that 
the real wishes of its members are ex- 
pressed and satisfied by a free public 
discussion of policy and a free choice 
of leadership at the Annual Party Cow- 
ference. 

The present members of the Labor 
Party inherit the benefits of this ac- 
timulated experience, and are required 
in turn to do their utmost to win new 
tnverts for its Socialist principles and 
is essentially British method of political 
Hruggle. 

Today, with an overwhelming majority 
3,000,000 
members, and 12,000,000 voting support- 


in the House of Commons, 


ts, the Labor Party’s confidence in the 
hility of the workers to win power by 
temocratic means has been triumphantly 
Vindicated, 

There is no room inside the Labor 
Party for another complete party or- 


mization with a separate constitution, 
mchinery, leadership and policy. 

The ( ommunists look upon democracy 
Ba bourgeois fraud. A preference for 
fetatorship infects their own internal 
Wranization 
Bdecided over the heads of its member 3. 
Por example, in 1939, while its decision 
support the war was being carried 
me effect by 


Communist Party policy 


its branches throughout 
g 


the country, the party bosses changed 


e wh . ‘ > 
the whole policy overnight to one of 
Whe —" . ‘ 
tole-hearted opposition to the British 
va effort, 


The British Labor Party has been 
Mong the earliest and most consistent 
fampions of the U.S.S.R. in the world. 
— early days when Labor’s 
b Bt of Action prevented the Tories 
a. from strangling the infant 

“t Republic at birth, to the offer 
* 50 years’ treaty of friendship last 


“a the Labor Party has shown its 
a> will towards the workers’ regime 
” Russi . a . 

‘ ussia by all its actions, both in and 
Wt of office. 

* ° - 
Comment 
unists an Obstacle 
‘ EOVER, by stiffening the Gov- 


sens ; 

ae mm 1940, the Labor Party pre- 
a “ British power as a major factor 
* World War against Fascism: it 


m1, 1946 





is at least doubtful whether the Soviet 
Union could have resisted Hitler’s on- 
slaught if Labor had listened to the 
Communist call for sabotage of our war 
effort. 

But close and friendly relations be- 
tween Britain and the Soviet Union de- 
mand that each nation should respect the 
other’s right to seek social justice and 
prosperity in its own way. 

The automatic subservience of the 
British Communist Party to the imag- 
ined wishes of the U.S.S.R. creates sus- 
picions of Soviet intentions and so is a 
real obstacle to that free association of 
equal partners which both countries fer- 
vently desire. 

During the twenty-odd years when the 
Comintern (the Interna- 
tional) existed officially, the British Com- 
munist Party was bound by its rules to 


Communist 


carry out any policy decided in Moscow, 
however damaging to the British work- 
ing class. The end of the Comintern 
has not changed this allegiance. 

Thus, when the Soviet Union found 
it necessary to appease Hitler till 1941, 
the British Communist Party, though 
without any similar excuse, echoed such 
nonsense as: 

“Once again the false leaders of 
Labor hound on the slaughter and seek 
to deceive the people on the character 
of the war.”—Daily Worker of August 
27, 1940. 





Stalin himself admitted in his 
speech of February 19, 1946: 

“The Second World War—as dis- 
tinct from the First World War—as- 
sumed from the very beginning the 
character of an anti-Fascist war of 
liberation, and one of its tasks was 
the restoration of Democratic Free- 
doms. When the Soviet Union entered 
the war against the Axis States, this 
could only, and did in fact, strengthen 
the anti-Fascist and liberating char- 
acter of the Second World War.” 

This humiliating subservience to the 
Communist Party of the U.S.S.R. has 
robbed the British Communist Party of 


any chance of direct influence over the 
British people. After more than 20 years’ 
expenditure of considerable energy and 
money they have a few thousand mem- 
bers to set against the 3,000,000 mem- 
bers of the Labor Party. 

By substituting for freedom of thought 
and conscience an iron and unquestion- 
ing obedience to a “party line” imposed 
from above, they have made their period- 
ical somersaults the laughing-stock of 
the world. 

Isolated in their little cells, speaking 
and thinking in an alien jargon, they 
are totally insensitive to the thoughts 
and desires of the normal man and 
woman, 

It is not difficult to see why they want 
to affiliate to the Labor Party. A totali. 
tartan party has no chance to succeed 
in a healthy democratic community; eco. 
nomic distress and political disillusion 
are the only soil in which it can flourish, 

More than ever before, the Commu- 
nists see the Labor Party as the main 
bbstacle to their growth, The determined 
attack by the Labor Government on the 


legacies of Toryism and war, the ever- 
increasing support and enthusiasm for 
its achievements as shown in by-election 
and local election results have made the 
stock criticisms of democratic Socialism 
by the Communist Party even more ludi- 
crous and ineffective. 

All those tiny defeatist voices which 
did the work of Goebbels during the 
darkest days of the war are trying in 
vain once again to destroy the confi- 
dence of the British people in its chosen 
leaders, its principles and its program. 

It is obvious that such a campaign 
has no chance of success in present-day 
Britain. The Communist Party is left 
with only one alternative—to try to 
break up the Labor Movement from 


within. 
* * . 


Fifth Column Menace 


Tue Labor Party has nothing to fear 
from competition under democratic rules. 
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ish Labor’s Stand on Communism 





demagogy and all the methods of cau- 
cus control in which they are so well 
trained, they would attempt to drag be- 
hind then. such parts of the movement 
as remained, 

Secret meetings of the Communist 
Party “fractions” would precede every 
meeting of a Local Labor Party. Parody- 
ing democracy, by rigid pressure tactics, 
they would seek to instal their nominees 
in all important offices and to force their 
“party line” on all Labor Party branches, 

Small conspiratorial cliques, by manip- 
ulating blocs of votes behind the scenes, 
would make a farce of democratic pro- 
cedure. These tactics are well-known 
already wherever the Communists have 
penetrated. 

They hope that the final destruction 
of the Labor Party and the fall of the 
Labor Government would at last leave 
the field clear for their drive to dictator- 
ship. 

It is clear that the temporary Com- 


’ 
’ 





“BROTHER !~ 
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But the same party which is a negligible 
opponent in an open contest can be a 
serious menace as a fifth column work- 
ing from within. 

As an affiliated organization, the Com- 
munists would be able to introduce their 
bitter sectarian quarrels into every local 
party branch throughout the country. 
They would try to divert the attention 
of our movement from its main tasks 
by deliberately-engineered quarrels over 
issues of minor importance. 

They would attempt to drive out in 
disgust all sections of the Labor Party 
disagreed with their 
“party line.’ At the same time, by 


which private 


munist talk of working-class unity be- 
hind the Labor Party is merely a clumsy 
camouflage for their real aint of break- 
ing up the Labor Movement so as to 
increase their own chances of establish- 
ing a party dictatorship. 

If the Communists really believe in 
unity, their course is plain—to abolish 
their own Party Organization and’ to 
join the overwhelming mass of the Brit- 
ish workers as loyal and_ individual 
members of the Labor Party. 

Their steadfast refusal to take this 
long overdue and obvious step is the 
clearest indication of the insincerity of 
their present campaign for affiliation. 





mastery over about 160,000,000 more. 


as possible into their part of Germany! 


allegiance. 
at aid whenever they could find it. 


administration is difficult.” 





WHY THERE IS POLITICAL CHAOS IN GERMANY 
In his New York Post column of May 16, Edgar Ansel Mowrer writes: 

| “Our failure in Germany—as I see it—is part of a fundamental failure. This, 

consisted in permitting the Soviet Union to upset the prewar power relationship. 

The Soviets have taken the major profits from our common victory. They have 

| (so far) annexed 25,000,000 people outright, assumed political and economic 


“Short of world government, the solution that would have made for the firm- 
| est peace was not division of Europe between a ‘Soviet Orbit’ and an ‘Atlantic 
| Community’ as desired by Mr. Lippmann—but the unification of Europe into a 

single federation. Churchill suggested something like this. Roosevelt and Stalin 
| put their thumbs down. Europe was divided. 


| “Small wonder that the British, whose fate is united with that of western 
Europe, suddenly became panicky and started trying to lure as many Germans 
This—Mr. Lippmann, notwithstanding— 
was in anticipation not of war but of a coming diplomatic struggle for German 
Uncertain of American and French support, the British elutched 
Different regimes were created in at least 
three of the four German zones: land reform, one-party rule, ‘east orientation 
under the Russians; moderate capitalism and civil liberties under the Americans; 
moderate socialism and political democracy under the British, 


“In these circumstances, to reunite Germany under a common four-power 
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For Extension of Selective Service and Universal Military Training } ( 
By Archibald G. Thacher 


‘ 
Archibald G. Thacher, member of the New York bar, has for many years been 


E have barely finished the most 

destructive war in all history, 

but ever since active hostilities 
ceased the United States has done its 
best (or worst) to lose the peace. The 
emotional cry of “Bring the Boys Home,” 
stimulated by interests, has 
stripped us of our land and air forces 
and greatly weakened our Navy. The 
Selective 


hostile 


crippling amendments to the 
Service Act passed by the Congress will 
world- 


complete our surrender of the 


wide obligations we voluntarily assumed, 


Mistakes in international policy are 


cumulative and progressive: One error 


leads to a aveater blunder, as 
lead to 


military 


freque utly 


misdemeanors felonies. Finally, 


a policy of unpreparedness re- 


sults, or at times compels, the crowning 


sin of appeasement which, In turn, ¢s 
destructive of 


It is e 


io appreciate that 
Pr 


the moral fibre of a people. 
should be 


properly 


sential that we made 


“idealism,’ 


understood, is not a principle of defense- 


less weakness but one of righteous 
strengt! 
We have committed the most fateful 


" 
and in mili- 
of che 


rivals, if not to out 


blunder both in statecraft 


tary strategy by the surrender 


initiative to our 


enemies. Our “statesmen” and the Con- 


gress were not ready with a_ policy 
when Germany and Japan surrendered, 
Nor have we yet taken a single step 


of military value to sustain our inter- 


national obligations or to enable’ us 


to contribute our share of righteous 


strength to enforce peace with justice. 


Today we are in grave danger of 


losing the peace after having waged a 


victorious war. Congréss has ignored 
the wise advice of the President and has 
assumed the grave responsibility of fail- 
ing to follow the warnings of such mili- 
Marshall, Gen- 


eral Eisenhower, Admiral King, and oth- 


tary experts as General 
ers, who are not only best qualified to 


speak, but who will later, perhaps, be 


forced to bear the burden of the failures 
of others 
The 


Selective Service 


essential is to extend the 


first 
Act, without restrictive 


conditions, for one full year; a shorter 


period is without military value and, 
also, would be most disturbing to the 
employment and educational plans of 
our young men. The Congress of the 
United States and not the President or 
the War or Navy Departments is re- 


sponsible for our present dangerous 
lect. It 


to charge the 


nep- 


both preposterous and unjust 


Wat 


tv for the 


Department for re- 


sponsibil recent action of the 


House Ww its ms 


incere gesture of extend- 
ing to July 1, but at the same time 
restricting, the Selective Service Act. 


The second essential is the enactment 


of a universal military training statute 
requiring all young men, upon reaching 
their 18th year, or upon completion of 


high school, but not later than their 19th 
military 
Any 


insufficient and would deceive the 


year, to be given training for 


one continuous vear shorter time 
will be 
American people into thinking that the 
nation would have a well-trained reserve 


of manpower. 


I; is important to distinguish between 
the Selective 
puts men 
Force for 


may be ordered, from compulsory peace- 


Service Act, which actually 
Navy or Air 
they 


into the Army, 


active service wherevel 


time training. The first is conseription, 


while the second is training only. Such 
trainees may vot be used for active serv- 
ice either at home or overseas. The dis- 
tinction is not technical but an impor- 


The 


of universal military training, however, 


tant factual difference. opponents 


delight in misnaming it “conseription.” 
The difference has been explained and 
emphasized not only by the President, 
but by Generals Marshall 


hower. After completing one 


and Eisen- 


year of 





actively interested in foreign affairs and military policy. 
France in 1918 and was commissioned as Colonel of Infantry. 


He saw active service in 
In May 1946 he was 


among those who first proposed the Selective Training and Service Act, which became 


law fifteen months before Pearl Harbor. 


Archibald Thacher is Chairman ef the Board of the Citizens Committee for 


Military Training of Young Men, Inc. 
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training these men become reservists, 
subject only to the call of Congress in 
an emergency. 

If we wish to avoid the necessity of 
maintaining a large and expensive stand- 
ing Army, as well as a substantial Navy 
and Air Force, we must enact universal 


military training. Such a large regular 


force, without military training would 
cost about double the sum necessary to 
maintain an Army of 550,000 reg- 
ulars plus peacetime universal miiltary 
training to build up a reserve. More- 


over, a proposal for the maintenance 
of a large regular military estab- 
lishment contradicts the ambition of 


most Americans and the Congress, name- 


ly, the avoidance of a large professional 
Army. If we do not create universal 
military training, we shall, of necessity, 
be driven to true “compulsory military 
service,” 


It has been asserted that military 


training is not “the best way” to develop 
The 
United 


youth—but that is wot the issue. 


point is the security of the 
States; other assets of military training 
are by-products. 

$y some who are opposed to universal 
military training it is asserted that such 
training will greatly interfere with edu- 
cation. In the first 
pointed out that most young men have 
completed school high 
school before the training age of 18 is 
reached. As to 


place, it should be 


both grade and 


higher education, only 
about 12 per cent to 14 per cent of our 
youth go beyond high school; therefore, 
the interruption to education caused by 
such training is comparatively slight. 
Such training is favorable to education: 
from its contacts and mixing of young 
men it inspires ambition and a wish for 
education; secondly, such training brings 
much better coordinated minds and 
bodies to higher education than is other- 
wise the case; lastly, a complete answer 
given by Dr Seymour, 
President of Yale University in his 1944 


Report to the Alumni. 


was Charles 


He wrote: 


“In my opinion, we Americans will 
have failed to read the lessons of 


tory 


his- 


unless we establish a system of 
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For the Good of the Country 


required military training for al] able- 

bodied young. men as suggested Jby 

General Marshall. ... At all costs the 

nation must possess the power to pro- 

tect our freedom, without which there 
can be no liberal education.” 

This view was supported by Dr. Hop- 
kins, then President of Dartmouth, when 
he wrote in a letter to the New York 
, 1945: 

“In consideration of the 
about the 


Times, dated May 1 
debate 
desirability for universal 
little 
it seems to me, is given to the essential 


military training, too attention, 
fairness of the proposal. Whatever the 
temporary inconvience or minor sacri- 
fice in the individual case or the neces- 
sity for 
lectively, it is far more just that some 


readjustments upon us col- 
responsibility for the maintenance of 
free laid 
cessively upon each generation for a 
brief time than that periodically every 
few decades the tragedy of war should 
be imposed for half decades or more 
upon generations contemporaneous 
with the respective emergencies. 

“If we in opulence, inertia and self- 
righteousness withhold from prepared- 
ness for a possible World War III, we 
will invite it.” 

The American people, as wel] as mem- 


institutions should be suc- 


bers of Congress, should not lose sight 
of the important fact that while many 
in this country are calling for further 
Yeductions in our military strength. all 
the important nations of the world con- 
tinue to have true conscription for serv- 
their regular 
these are 


ice in order to maintain 


armies Among 
Russia, France, Argentina, 
Prime Minister Attlee of 


demobilization of the 


and navies. 
3rvazil, Spain. 
Britain has 
warned against 
British forces. 


~ * 


I; is not true that the maintenance of 
our military forces by volunteers is the 
traditional American 


system. Washing- 


ton deplored it during the Revolution, 
but under the Articles of Confederation, 
Congress did not have the power to cure 
the inadequacies of the volunteer method 
through compulsory military service. In 
the War of 1812 we 


were defeated on 





bo | 
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land because of insufficiently trained 
volunteer forces. In the Civil Wa) both 
the North and the South were forced to 
draft men to fight—the voluntary meth. 
od failed after the first year or two, In 
the first World War we conscripted men 
for service, but fortunately had time in 
which to give them at least partial train. 
ing behind the lines of the British and 
French. In May, 1940, when way again 
threatened, a group of men (some of 
whom afterwards organized the Citi. 
zens Committee for Military Training of 
Young Iten, Inc.) initiated and drafted 
the Selective Training and Service Act 
of 1940 and presented it to the Congress 
for enactment. It 


was passed and be. 


came a law in September, 1940. more 
than 15.months before the Japanese ate 
tack at Pearl 
1941. Without would 


have been almost completely unprepared 


Harbor on December 


that statute we 

History shows that the great majority 
of our men will not volunteer, Moreover, 
the volunteer method always results jy 
the sacrifice of the best and bravest 
men. leaving those who remain at home 
to be the fathers of the next generation, 

Many of our 


people think that the 


next war will be fought entirely by 


the inventions of technicians and that 
through rockets, robot aircraft and the 
atomic bomb, we will not need trained 
men. To these we recommend a thorough 
study of General Marshall's last report 
as Chief of Staff. As to atomic war 
fare, General Bradley, one of the ablest 
Generals, recently stated that: “Until we 
have secured indisputable facts in the 
case of atomic warfare, we cannot safely 
discard the present fabric of defense.” 
Major George Fielding Eliot, a Jesd- 
ing military expert, has written: 
“The atomic bomb has not made 
military training unnecessary. It has, 
if anything could do so, made it even 
more necessary than before. We should 
understand this clearly, for the oppo- 
nents of universal military training 
are serving us up a great deal of half- 
baked thinking on this point. 
“Despite the fact that all experience 
warns us that technological advances 
in weapons have invariably demanded 
more and not 
more and not less 
we are still deluged with all sorts of 
statements and pronouncements that 
those who are soberly asking for unl 
versal training are relics of the bows 
and-arrow age who 
the effects of 
our future security. 
“These people 
that they have a better understanding 
of these effects than the President of 
the United States, 
available information at his disposal. 
They would persuade us that the chief 
of staff of the Army has not thought 
the matter through from the stand 
point of what they call ‘the etem 
age’.”’ 
General 
before the House Committee on Military 
Affairs, 


“If war comes to us again the 


less manpower, plus 


thorough training, 


have not conside 


ered atomic powel on 


would persuade Us 


who has all the 


Eisenhower recently testified 


stating that: 
fact 


seems inescapable that we will net 
have time to train units before we 
are faced with the final issue of 
feat or victory. ... We must be pre 


ae y 
pared on M-Day—the day the enem 


strikes, or we may never be prepared 


to avert defeat at the hands of rd 
aggressor who uses against Us ine 
weapons of the future. Ou! weapons 
must be: better than theirs oO” ai 
day. our resources must be prompuy 
available, and, above all, ou! po 
power must have already heen ae? 
This training must be given ! mi 
of peace.” 


The careless assertion is oftel -_ 
that for the United States te establis 
vniversal military training . 
standing that all the other great gor 
have true “conscription”) would be . 
deny its faith in the United Nations. 
(Continued on Page Nineteen) 
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BFORE it is too late I hope that 
B America will abandon its “horse 

and buggy” concept of the next 
gr. The next war will be fought with 
cies so different from the weapons 
of this: war that all military science will 
need to be completely overhauled. It 
ie criminal to be preparing to fight the 
pext war with the weapons of the last 
war. 


Germany, under 
was restricted to an army of one hun- 


dred thousand. She did not complain. 
che started to work in her laboratories 


the Versailles Treaty, 


jn deadly earnest, and she began con- 
yerting her industries to wat production, 
France built the famous Maginot Line 
ai resorted to peacetime military con- 


geription with supreme confidence. When 


war came, Germany 
gnized warfare, and France had assem- 


had mastered mech- 


bled a magnificent conscript ramy of 
6,000,000 well-trained men, Six weeks 
efier Germany launched her blitzkrieg in 
the West, France was in ruins, France 
js now trying her World Wa 1 heroes 
for treason; those guiity for the French 
collapse are the stupid men who relied 
on Peacetime Military Conscription and 
the Maginot Line for the defense of the 
Republic. 

Had the USA thrown a huge conseript 
army into the fray in its early days, we 
would have lost millions of precious 
American lives. Fortunately, our mili- 
tary leaders saw that we must meet 
mechanized warfare with mechanized 
warfare, and they set about improvising 
better and more effective weapons and 
techniques. 

When our super-bombers destroyed 
German war industries and German sup- 
ply lines, millions of thoroughly trained 
and splendidly armed German soldiers 
were forced to surrender to a much 
maller army. We did not outnumber the 
Germans on VE-Day. Germany fell vie- 
tim to her own mechanized military 
strategy. Our machines of destruction 
were superior to hers, and she had to 
secept unconditional surrender. General 
Patton showed the German war lords 
how a blitzkrieg should really move 
forward, 

Five million fanatical and well-armed 
Japanese soldiers surrendered to Amer- 
ian science. No nation has ever faced a 
more perservering and a more desperate- 
ly courageous soldier than the Japanese, 
tut he had to succumb to our superior 
Weapons and our expert technicians. He 
had te choose between surrender and 
“struction, Less than 2,000,000 trained 
American technicians brought the vast 
hordes of Jap fighters to their knees. 


Ove year of compulsory military 
training will not give us one aviator 
® one qualified technician of any sort. 
Technical training requires years and 
ytars of intensive application. Can we 
Not realize that this is the Machine Age 
tnd that the day of specialists and high- 
iy trained technicians in matters military 
here to stay? And yet we hear much 
foolish talk favoring peacetime military 
tonseription in this country on the part 
¢f folks who should know better 

Laboratories to create new and more 
tally weapons: military intelligence 
nat will know precisely what other 
fountries are doing; an American indus- 
try capable of enormous mass production 


With the «l P 
‘the ability and the plans to convert 


Seer ar : 
© War production on short notice; thor- 
( : . : 

ughly trained officers and thoroughly 
Wained Specialists ¢ 


. © operate the com- 
Dlieated and 


. intiicate military weapons 
of this machine age, are only some of 
the absolute necessities of national se- 
turity. Once a war gets under way and 

mes expedient to invade an enemy 


Country 


& foot army is necessary; but 
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61 Necessary for Seeurity -or Obsolete? 
Compulsory Training Is the Road to Regimentation, Not Security 


By Edwin C. Johnson 


US Senator from Colorado 
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Education for Freedom? 


s foot army in this day and age is the 
simplest and easiest of all military re- 
quirements to provide. 

It is an error to say that the next war 
will not give us time to train a land army. 
If we are prudent and maintain the best 
Air Corps and Navy on earth and keep 
not abreast but ahead of the world in 
military science and the development of 
the deadly weapons of war, especially 
the atombomb, we will have all the time 
we need. If we neglect these vital neces- 
sities, nothing will save us—not even 
time. 

Compulsory military training in peace- 
time is one of the most revolutionary 
and far-reaching steps ever proposed for 
the United States. Such a measure, if 
adopted, would affect not only our tra- 
ditional military policy and the nation’s 
domestic economy but would change ever- 
night our international relationships and 
perhaps in a short time convert us into 
a predatory nation. 

Certainly before adopting such a sys- 
tem, the Congress and the country will 
ponder well and weigh carefully its mili- 
tary, psychological. economic. political 
and social effects. 

Of course, the War and Navy Depart- 
ments favor conscription! No nation at 
any time in history has produced military 
leaders equal to the men who are direct- 
ing the Armed Forces of the United 
States in this war. Nevertheless, our 
traditional objective is peace and not 
war. There is a grave danger that the 
United States of America is changing 
this all-important objective. 

We have in America a rapidly growing 
militarist party. Wars breed strong mili- 
tarist sentiment. Nations and persons 
suffer from war dementia. Two major 
wars in one generation have had their 
effects. The excitement and glory of 
war, the stirring drum beat, the irresist- 
ible rhythm of marching men, the dec- 
orated breast, the acclaim of impression- 
able females, the uniforms and medals 
and citations do things to the heart 
strings. It is a moving, fascinating, emo- 
tional, appealing tempo and it has taken 
hold of many men. The conscriptors see 
for America glorious and stern military- 
discipline—unyielding, brutal and domi- 
neering, enforcing the will of a benev- 
olent and inspired leader. If the con- 
scriptors have their way, the United 
States will not be a nation that has an 


Army but will be an Army that has 
a Nation, as was said of Prussia. 

American militarists, American Fas- 
cists, and American imperialists—and we 
do have them—pin all of their faith for 
their survival on military force. Might 
and might alone is all that really. counts 
with them. That the United States will 
become a totalitarian state is their pas- 
sion, and they know that the one way to 
accomplish that objective is down the 
road of militarism. Hitler catered to the 
Junkers, Mussolini to the Italian mili- 
tary clique, and Tojo to the Japanese 
militarists. A Fascist without an Army 
is as impotent as a gangster without # 
“rod.” 

Our militarists have tasted the blood 
of totalitarianism and regimentation, 
and they like it. To them it is great 
stuff. Our own War Department has 
grown haughty, arbitrary and inconsid- 
erate of individuals, and above all else 
it wants to maintain its authority over 
the economy and the people of this 
republic. 

The inspiration and deadly challenge 
of war make regimentation acceptable 
during war, but we dare not countenance 
it in these United States when we are 
at peace, without grave danger. The 
economy and the military strength of 
this country are based on the volunteer 
system. Traditionally, each American 
does what he chooses to do and that 
makes us a progressive and invincible 
people. Our democratic system is the 
most vital military asset we possess. 
Let’s not start tinkering with the very 
thing which has made America great. 

Future wars, if we cannot avoid them, 
will be won by marching science and 
marching resources directed by skilled 


technicians, and not by marching men. 


Since the times demand security, 
many patriotic citizens who have not 
taken time to think ‘the thing through, 
mistakenly favor Compulsory Military 
Training. We cannot quarrel with their 
objective, but we should determine what 
constitutes a good national defense. 
Well-trained, well-disciplined, resource- 
ful, imaginative and vigorous manpower 
is certainly a factor. I know of no na- 
tion challenging our leadership in qual- 
ity of manpower which we have devel- 


oped in the good old American way with- 
out compulsory military training. 

In the formative period of their devel- 
opment, young men are delicate pieces 
of machinery. It is so easy then to 
upset their lives and get them off the 
beam. A year in a boot camp would -help 
some, but it would ruin many, just as 
railitary service always has ruined count- 
less young men. Military discipline is 
20 imposed discipline and is not, there- 
fove, character-building. It works well 
in war while rigid restrictions are neces- 
sary. Suddenly remove the restrictions 
and its victims flounder. Discipline to be 
veally worthwhile must be self-imposed 
«diseipline. 

Approximately 2,500,000 girls and 
boys become 18 years of age each year 
in the United States. Military training 
leday costs the taxpayers about $2,000 
per trainee per year. If 2.000.000 
youngsters receive military training 
each year, the cost will approximate 
$4.060,000,000. The total annual cost of 
all elementary, secondary, and college 
education, public and private, in the 
entire United States is only $3.181- 
264.876 per year. 

Physical fitness is important to a pood 
National Defense, but very little of it 
can be absorbed in one year of compul- 
sory military training. It should begin 
at the cradle and continue through life. 
There is no easy road or short-cut to 
physieal fitness. It may be had only 
with painstaking diligence and herd 
work. Elementary and secondary scheels 
end colleges should expand their facili- 
ties to the limit to provide for 2 real 
physical educational program. Boys can 
he taught skills which will make them 
good fighters—if we should need fight- 
ers, or good workmen, or good Amer- 
icans, without any danger of #n over- 
supply. 

Long experience has proved that both 
physieal fitness and the democratic con- 
cept are more readily attained through 
competitive sports than otherwise. Amer- 
ica leads the world in competitive sports 
and in good sportsmanship. Why sub- 
stitute: goose-stepping for a character- 
building system such as this? Why sub- 
stitute Fascism for Democracy? Play- 
yrounds and gymnasiums in every neigh- 
horhood would be a grand thing for 
democracy and a grand thing for Amer- 
ican physical fitness. 

If the United States will keep in the 
forefront of technical development, no 
enemy power will dare challenge us. 
We have technological leadership now. 
If we relinquish it, a conscript army of 
20,060,600 men will provide no defense. 
Instead of wasting the time ef our 
young men in boot training, we sheauld 
send them to the laboratory to develop 
und sharpen their creative capacities. 
The more thoroughly we develop our 
technology, the less the need will be 
for a large armed force. 

Over night the tactics of war have 
changed. Over night the atomic bomb 
has made TNT obsolete and it has made 
Peacetime Military Conseription obselete 
also. 


CROSSROADS 





Tu E world is to the crossroads come, 
Where signs in white and black 
Say This Way Peace, and This Way 

War. 
There is no turning back. 


The world is to the crossroads come, 
And now the words are near, 

That one is Peace and one is War 
Should be extremely clear. 


The world is to the crossroads come. 

| One way it must proceed. 

| It might choose Peace instead of War 
If it could only read. 


Saee e Richord Armour 
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Voice of the Russian People 


Review by BERTRAM D. WOLFE 
I] CHOOSE FREEDOM. By } ictor Kravchenko. Scribners. New York. $3.50. 


CHOSE FEEDOM is the most moving and convincing book that has so far come 


out of the Russia of the Soviets. I 


Who Survived Barmine let us see the 


purges from the vantage point of an official abroad; in 1 Speak for the Silent 
Chernavin introduced us to forced labor as it looked to victims who had never believed 


in the Bolshevik seizure of power; 


Dallin’s 


The Real Soviet Russia pictured the new 


social and class strueture in generalized terms; Trotsky’s Stalin offered the limited 


evitique of a pretender protesting against a usurper without questioning the basic 


tenets which usurper and pretender shared in common 


But Kravehenko leads us both 


into the upper and the nether world and combines the belief in Bolshevism which was 


indoctrinated in bim in. his childhood 
with the humane, libertarian and equali- 
tarian viewpoint which he absorbed from 
his father, a Russian revolutionary ot 
the old school. He lifts the iron cur- 
tain that has concealed the real Russia 
from the eyes even of those most con- 


cerned to understand it, and the glimpse 





it gives us is one to wring the heart 
of any ittan of good will, as mucn for 
the noble ideals that have miscarried 
ard be thwarted as for the orwanized 
system of evil and terror that preva | 
Victor Kravchenko was a child of five 
yr six when the revolution of 1905 failed 
and his father, escaping from exie til 
to lead a hunted existenc Nit yt 
rare, stole t to hi famil All his 
life Victor iw the new regime nul. 
taneously through the eyes of his own 
faith iff Bolshevism and through those 
of his father’s belief that the ultimat 
aim of volution should be to put 
an end to political and economic. des- 
potism » build a more humane s0- 
ciet with greater comradesnip, vreatel 
freedom, greater respect for the dignit 
of each humble individual human being. 
Without that unconsciou ! ’ I 
sewctal j Kravehenko’s sto might 
have been just one more cynical suc 
story of a man who rose to p 24 
ami pre re in the new regime. He won 
a veted party card, got sent to a tech- 
nical schoo ecame a good engineer, a 
trouble 0 , a builder and managet 
of factor , rose in the new managerial 
cla rung rung unt he could at 
’ it and di . \ and 
wika and erved at 
athe of starva 
stt in 4 \ i 
i) new cil 1 , 
rad rvant t 
h wa er 
la ’ i 
ra i 
lea vid r ¢ \ 
rt H high i 
wa 1 ea 1 
all 1 ) al 1 t 
vt ren ed 
Sliutha pare Va 1 
that na st , 
men ’ ma ! that prod ‘s 
ures are important only a e ) note 
the weltare of the masse \ sna 
the machine ire uppose i © 
istered, that the purpose f the revolue 
tion had ot been to create a great sta 
and y| ind priy le | ti and 
an absolut i1utocrat, b 
common man greater control of h hy 
his officia 1is Managers at sta 
AR the beginning, young Victor ad 
opened for | party and its leaders an 
unlimited credit. To his father’s criti- 
cisms, spoken and unspoken, he ed 
with endless resources of at! getics 
The first brutalities merely proved that 
not even the party was perfect, that 


some bad men had crept in among the 
good. But the core, the aim and leader- 
ship were sound. Dictatorship was but 
a temporary measure, aiming to elimi- 
nate itself; before long it would begin 
to wither away. 

But in the early thirties the ideal of 
equality under which the party had made 
the revolution was officially outlawed. 
Even Lenin’s pitiful device for prevent- 
ing the-officials from losing the common 
touch by limiting them to the common 


12 





wage was declared a “bourgeois devia- 
tion.” The bureaueracy began to feather 
its nest and, in the midst of universal 
scarcity, piled privilege on privilege, 
consuming for all in the name of all. 


Now he was to watch the ever-growing 


emphasis on speedup and output and 
ever-growing contempt for men; the 
introduetion -of piecework, penal laws 


for lateness and absence, use of the lash 





of hunger and the lash of fear; then 
forced jor On a mass seale 

D he forced ecollectivization he 
vas sent to the famine area of his native 
Ukraine to bring in the grain in the 
po forn ‘coliectives” 

“We arrived at the large village of 
Petrovo towards evening. An unearth- 


silence prevailed. All the 
been eaten, that’s why it is so quiet 
cats, field mice, birds, too. When it's 


logs have 


light tomorrow, you will see that the 
bark has been eaten off the trees.” 


A leader informed him that it “took 
a famine to show them who is master 
here.”” He returned to the capital to hear 
the Beloved Leader proclaim: 

“The collective farm regime has de- 
stroyed pauperism and poverty tn the 
village. Under the old regime, the 
were working for the benefit 
of landlords, kulaks and speculators 

. working and leading a life of hun- 
Under 


the new regime they are working for 


peasant 


ger while making others rich. 


themselves 





fo heal his bruised spirit, he tried 
that argument on his father, but the 
latter re “This business of justi- 
f resent injustices by reference to 
pa e a ‘ow demagogic trick.’ 


Ass construction 


mathave te 
act with the NKVD for 


angs of forced laborers. 

I ’ | to shut his eves to 2 

fa 0 nillions of peasants, and 

and othe lass e@he- 

) many dece nut help- 

(it i iad tried to it their eves 

i camp But now he had 

¢ men and vyome 1 rags, 

dead, dropping in their 

filth and starvation, driven by 

la bayonet and scientifically 

1 sed to What explanation could 

he offer father or his mnscience 
for at 

S i the Secretary and Secret 

Police who were supposed to serve the 

Party turned their attention to it. Once 

more cattle trains were loaded with 

miserable ist souls headed for concen- 


tration camps: 

“Four years ago the tragic freight 

had consisted of peasants; now the 
quality was better: Communists, gov- 
leaders, army men, tech- 
nicians. ... And in the midst of the 
through the crying of the 
stricken and the contorted faces of 
the suffering, press and radio an- 
nounced the adoption of the ‘most dem- 
ocratic constitution in the world’.” 

The purge embraced high and low, 
and each as he fell dragged with him 
family’ and friends, those who served 
with him and under him, those vouched 
for or appointed by him. The old sense 
of fellowship in a glorious cause was 
poisoned. Each man regarded his com- 
rade with fear and suspicion, was obli- 
gated to spy and be spied upon. One 
had to learn to repeat formulae like a 
robot, approve and applaud every evil 


ernment 


storm, 


under pain af extinction. Prying and 
spying, provocation and treachery, bru- 
tality and fear took possession of the 
“vanguard of the vanguard.” It was 
then no doubt, although Kravchenko can- 
not date his decision himself, that he 
resolved to “choose freedom” and to 
seek, should ever the chance present it- 
self, to give voice to the voiceless Rus- 
sian people and their woes. 


x * 4 


Tu FE book culminates in the author's 
oppoytunity to go abroad; in his escape 
from the official prison which, even in 
lands of freedom, Ressia creates for its 
emissaries; and in his hunted existence 
while he is striving to complete the 
present book. But, even as he finishes it, 
new problems arise. 

First there is the problem of re. 
examining all that he has taken for 
granted or that has been indoctrinated 
into him throughout a lifetime of con- 
trolled press and thought. In this he 
has done a notable job, yet the book 
gives the impression that the process is 
still continuing and incomplete. Thus, 
though the police obtrude everywhere in 
his book, he still speaks of Russia’s 
Government as a “party government.” 
He fails to indicate that the day the 
police and secretary purged the majority 
of the Party Central Committee, the 
party government became a police gov- 
ernment. Nowhere does he suggest the 
rupture of continuity involved in a coup 
d'état, the fact that the revolution had 
become counter-revolation, the privileged 
officials the germs of a privileged class; 
that a totally new order of total statism 
or total state capitalism had been born, 

A second problem, more difficult for 
him, was presented by the fact that so 
many men of good will in America, up- 
set by iniquities in their own land, found 
a need to believe in the myth of perfec- 
tion in Russia. How was he to reach 
these men and women, on whose sym- 


pathy for the Russian people he had 








counted, when they were ready + j 
: Y to dis, 


miss his book, without reading jt 
i, a 


“anti-Russian” ? : 
But the chief unsolved 
the author is the problem 
and integration into the land Upon wh 
hospitality he has thrown himself, . 
ready the Daily Worker has written ba 


Problem jy, 
of SUrVival 


“forward-looking humanity (read. z 
NKVD) catches up with such as him aod 


finally erases them... . Kravchenko hag 
been living on borrowed time.” This 
problem is as much our problem as the 
author’s. His attempt, at the peril b 
his position and his life, to Rive: Voieg 
to the wrongs of the voiceless Russian 
people, is in the best tradition of 
the long Russian struggle for freedom 
against despotic rulers. We Should be 
grateful to him, and receive it jn tha 
best tradition of America’s long reeged 
of sympathy for the oppressed, And wa 
should see to it that his book gets inty 
the hands of every lover of freedom and 
every man and woman of good will On 
they have read it, 


they will find that 
apologetics has no answers to the ques. 
tions it raises, no way of explaining of 


explaining away the things it deserihes 





SIMPLE SOLUTION 


Aceording to Ilya Ehrenburg, of 
the editorial staff of Izvestia, one tex 
of a Fascist is “one who hates the 
Soviet Union.”—News item. 

Now Ilya Ehrenburg suggests 

\ simple way whereby one tests 

Suspected persons to make sure 

If Fascist-tainted ar quite pure. 

You merely need, it seems, discover 

Which is the hater, which the lover, 

Which is the friend, which is the fe 

Of good old, dear old Uncle Joe. 

And there you have it, just like that, 

A quick decision, off the bat: 

The simplest way I’ve eyer heard, 

In every meaning of the word. 
Richard Armour 
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EDUCATION FOR MODERN MAN 


BY SIDNEY HOOK 


“One who wants a sane appraisal of present pro» 


A on 
lems, controversies, movements, philosophies - 
the field of education will find the need me 





THE 


DIAL 


PRESS 





Sidney 
MAN. 
with the. deficiencies, the possibilities and ise” 
his education is placed in the wide perspe 
human history. On its critical side, it is an ant 
against 
feamtic ally expressed) that proceed from oppom® 
camps. 
put forth are sane, not because they are 4 half. 
half compromise, but because they 
firm grasp of all the factors of the situation. 

who desire serious understanding of prese® - 
troversies and issues, of present defects © 
with present promises of improvement, 
this book without par. 
becomes a guide-book for public under 
and public active effort. P . * 
one of the most confused aspects of the © 
situation of Modern Man.” “ JOHN pewet 


Hook's EDUCATION FOR MODERN 


It is wisely sane because Modern Man m1 
ctive 
ydote 


short-span views oltes 


the prevalent 
On the constructive side, the pr? rn 
issue from ® 
will bod 
eT! 
We shall be fortunate 


It clarifies, it jlhusmmet? 


NEW YORK $15 
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T agTIME MISSION IN SPAIN 1942-1945. 
eae. New York, 1945. $3.00. 
ARLTON J. H. HAYES has in a sense, 


for his ambassadorship to Franco Spain 


real claim upon us. His experiences in 


searches lead him to advocate the realism of 


Su sbsequently 
gression in Manchuria. He warned against 
. the inevitable conflict long before many others. 
or the in 
co-chairman ¢ 


‘a 1 
he had it, he obvi 
at it. 

On the other s ide o 


isly enjoyed it, worked hai 


f the ledger, however, 
has been compou! ded of ill-liberalism and pos 
ord, for we are not yet through with Spain 


ree 

in 1936. Its ength rested upon a 
coalition of workers’ parties, Catalan 
and Basque Nationalist and Catholic 


parties, and bourgeois democratic par- 


ies, This republican government was 
auti-monarchist Jt was also 
the leaders of the Church 


anti- 


derical because 


jn Spain were for the most part either 


feudalistically monarchical or else reac- 
tionary. There was not nor is there yet 
one single 
Spain who promoted De Rerum Novarum 


prominent churchman in 


nd Quadregesimo Anno The army re- 


yolted against this republican govern- 


ment, waged civil war against its demo- 
eratie authority 


President Roosevelt, for reasons which 


were either stupid or incomprehensible, 


declared the United States neutral in 


this struggle, contrary to our usual 


State Department policy of recognizing 


de facto governments when they are 


duly elected, and placed an embargo on 


aid to this legitimate government. The 
democratic oO working class party 
Jeadership in Spain was forced to accept 





aid from M w. By the spring of 1937 
£ ail.mea cal nn to Moscow, 
rhe rtrait of the missar in Fer 
Whom the Beil Tolls is one side of the 
ecin which brought about the removal of 
La go Cabaliel vecause he would not 
capitulate to Stalin and his agents in 


The rebels led by Franco won, 
abetted by Mussolini and Hitler. We as 


& country are morally re onsible for 


that victory of Fascism. Our neutrality 
towards Franco served no expedient 
purpose, for he immediately joined the 
Axis powers, promoted the Falange of 
which he is still the leader, and openly 
expected as well as aided the possibility 
of a Fas ctory in the war 
‘ ' 


aaron Hayes assignment was 


to keep Spain “neutral.” which meant 


not to engage 1 open war against the 
Allies after our entrance on December 7, 
141. He kept Spain neutral: except 
for shipments of merchandise to Ger- 


Many; except for sending divisions to 


{ t : 
we eastern front; except fo. the Span- 
sh Foreig Office in October, 1943, 
fending a congratulatory message to 


laurel, the Filipino quisling installed by 
Japa except for recognizing Morreale, 
hale 

Italian ex consul at Malaga as 


f +1 —_— 
of the Mussolini puppet 


an agent 
government 
~~, : a 
aller the latter was thrown out by the 
Italians: 
( re 

pressure and 
With us (] 


except for Spain yielding to 


verman procrastinating 
Carlton Hayes’ 
1944. Sure 


Neutral as_ hell, 


am using 
Words) as late as January 3, 
Spain was neutral. 
tntil even Franco 


recognized there was 


, : a : 

> tonger a chance for Hitler’s success. 
Over an : ° ' 

ver and over again Count Jordana, 
foreign minisier for Franco, protested 


how grateful he 
Neutrality 


was for US. strict 
international 


10 political o1 


in the current 
tonfliet Ry y 
Blandard cay 


historieal 
FS Carlton Hayes define 
»Pain’s rele as a neutral one in this last 
Work! war 


Roosevelt st 


There is no question but that 
iared the above facts with the 


State Department and with Haves. What 
ix 


. More, on several occasions during 
veo’ : 

ayes incumbency the President per- 
Eonally 


; mtervened and permitted himself 
© be quoted 
ho Mrahle 4 


hetion of Spain’s neutrality. 


in order to retain this dis- 


Perhaps 1} 


‘ his beess.es more*clear by 
n : . 
te *xamination of Dr. Hayes’ attitude 
War; : 

ard the civil war itself. Dr Hayes 


ie ie FS phe 1 RS ep Se GP 


‘’ ' Mission to Madrid 


Review by FRANK N. TRAGER 


he stood up and was counted against Fascism, 


By Carlton J. H. Hayes. The Macmillan 
despite his denial, written his apologia 
This distinguished historian has a 
Word War I and his own scholarly re- 
Wilsonianism in international relations. 
Nazism, and Japanese 
Totalitarianism and told us to prepare 


His honorable role as the Catholic 


f the National Conference of Christians and Jews adds to this claim., He 
ne us ~ he was reluctant to accept the appointment as Ambassador to Spain. Once 


d, and within his own limits succeeded 


is the fact that our policy toward Spain 
sibly dishonesty. Let us re-examine the 

A republican government was elected 
pages 4 and 5 that he “had 
never been a partisan of General Franco 
or the Falange. During the Spanish 
Civil War while I had signed a protest 
of American co-religionists of 
against a published statement of cther 
Americans which attacked the Spanish 


states on 


mine 


condone the 
Spanish 


appeared to 
killing of priests and nuns by 


bishops and 


loyalists. I also protested in writ- 
ing against the pro-Franco and_ pro- 
nationalist campaigns which certain 


individuals were then 
eonducting in the United States.” In 
Hayes would have us accept 
his statement that he was neutral with 
respect to the Spanish Civil War, even 
though he admits that he foresaw diffi- 


publications and 


short Dr. 


culties “with a dictatorship which owed 
part to Axis military 


aid.”” Again he tells us that he does not 


its existence in 
propose to engage now any more than 
he did then in a discussion of the rights 
War 
Imagine him 
saying such a dhing about the two revo- 


lutions in 


and wrongs of the Spanish Civil 


or of what led up to it. 
Russia in 1917, or the Boer 
Africa, or the Boxer 
China, or our own Civil 


revolt in South 


War, or Tran! 





There is something else here other 
than neutrality. There is either indiffer- 
ence, which I do not believe, or self- 
imposed censorship which is hard to 


sguare away with 


the biography of a 
man, or an unwillingness to talk out for 
fear of offending some of his co-religion- 
ists who took an opposite stand. Let it 
be clear that except in matters of faith 
need not be a “Catho- 


and morals there 


lic position” on Spain or any other tem- 


even though a_ statement 
is issued by a Pope or his Secretary of 


State 


poral issue, 


However persuasive such a state. 
he, it Many 
leaders of the Catholie Church in Amer- 


ment may is not compulsive. 


ica took Franco’s side in this rebellion 
without 
They 


country to believe that the Catholics as 


adequate thought or foresight. 


ihereby encouraged the rest of the 
such endorsed Franco. This of course is 
not true, but many Catholics fearing to 
create a conflict within their own church 
Jent currency to this view of a Catholie 
position because of an unwillingness to 


talk out. There has been an attempt in 


some quarters to justify this stand of 
many American Catholics on the ground 
that theirs was an opposition to Com- 


munism, but of course that is not a true 
account. Communism had no foothold in 
1936 or in 1937. It 
acquired a small foothold after 1937 as 


Spain in early 
Even 
heartily detested by all but 
# minority of Spanish loyalists. 
a feeling that a 


the price of its continuing aid. 
then it was 
I have 
leading 
Catholics who fell into this error ten 
years ago would now like to retrieve it 


number of 


and are seeking some means of doing so. 
It would be far wiser and morally more 
respousible if these people would now 
say: We made a mistake in 1936; we 


want to rectify it in 1946. 


* * ~ 


] BELIEVE that according to his 
lights Carlton Hayes did a good job in 
Spain. He cultivated the foreign min- 
Count Jordana. He diminished to 
some extent the influence of Suner. He 
was able to save the lives of some po- 
litical refugees. He even bucked with 
some grace the monarchical policy of 


Sir Samuel Hoare, British Tory Ambas- 


ister, 





sip ‘to Spain. He se as his palling. 


policy the idea of Charles Beard who 
regards an ambassador as the expositor 
of his government’s policy—not a roving 
reformer. But perhaps the most single 
damning indictment of Carlton Hayes’ 
ambassadorship was his complete failure 
to understand American public opinion. 
He approached this aspect of his task 
humorlessly and with 
any dissent. Over and over 
pages 97, 135-139, 143, 146, 189-192, 195, 
202, 222, 308, 309, etc., there is shown a 
pitiful Jack of understanding on his part 
of opinion back home. 


some scorn for 
again on 


He could not con- 
ceive of an alternative to the foreign 
policy which the President and the State 
Department were following. He could 
that there should 
Spain or that we 
might gain our ends by getting rid of 
Franco. Even upon those few occasions 
when the State Department disagreed 
with his acts in Spain, when Cordell 
Hull became upset at the role of Franco, 
Hayes held either that Hull was “piqued” 
and unusually deferential to public 
that the State Department 
was impulsive and did not understand 
the issues, or that public opinion was 
inflamed by PM and the Communists 


not respect the view 


be no dealing with 


opinion, or 


and @ ie Spanish sepeblicnne:” ‘He hao 
never understood the existence of @ 
strong feeling in this country which op- 
posed both Stalinist and Fascist inter- 
vention in Spain. He never understood 
the opinion that Franco was and is a 
Fascist and with such we should have 
no truck. 
This 
meant that Dr. 


failure to understand really 
Hayes was not the 
of his government as he 
thought of himself, but rather that he 
had his own predetermined point of view 
which was not responsive to any other 
influence. Differences from his point of 
riled him. He made no effort to 
understand. He was satisfied to lump 
these differences as being unworthy of 
serious consideration, 


mouthpiece 


view 


I submit therefore that both on the 
issues of morality and polity Carlton 
Hayes is wrong, and that he was really 
wrong because he originally refused to 
decide between the politics and morals of 
the rebels and the democratically elected 
July, 1936. Once started 
on the path of error there was for him 
no turning back. For ten years now our 
country has stood in the path of error 
about Spain. When do we change? 


Government in 








sible audience?’ 


H. V. 


It is, 1 believe, the most remarkable and most rev- 
elatory report to have come out of the Soviet Union 
from any source whatsoever’ 


“1. Chose 


Fredo 


vic TOR KRAVCHENKO 





WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN: 
ing human document, and a most informative inside 
picture of conditions in the Soviet Union from the Revo- 
lution until the present time. It deserves the widest pos- 


NORMAN ANGELL: —"Has all the excitement of a 
thriller which keeps you awake until the early hours: and 
is also an immensely important political and social docu- 
ment enabling one to catch more than a glimpse of what 
goes on behind the iron curtain?’ 


GEORGE E. SOKOLSKY: 
American who really wants to know what is happening 
in this mixed up world. The course of events has proved 
the authenticity of Kravchenko’s report’ 


NORMAN THOMAS: — 
but profoundly moving. . Of concern to the whole world, 
never more so than now.’ 


KALTENBORN: —“I was both fascinated and 
appalled by ‘I Chose Freedom: It should be read by every- 
one concerned about Russo-American relations. No single 
book could tell the whole truth about Communist theory 
and practice, but this one reveals more of it than any 
book I know. It is the most absorbing autobiography that 
has come out of the Soviet Union”’ 


| Chose Freedom 


The Personal and Political Life of a Soviet Official 


VICTOR KRAVCHENKO 


at all bookstores $3.50 








—DOROTHY THOMPSON 


—“An absorb- 


—“Should be read by every 





Not only very enlightening 


SCRIBNERS 
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The Last Days OF Byron 
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Review by BRYLLION FAGIN 


FOR THEE THE BEST. By Merk Aldo- 
nov. Translated by Nicholas Wreden. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1945. $2.50. 


Tus short novel vividly re-creates the 
final chapter of Lord 
Since Aldanov preferred to subject his 
material to fictional rather 
than that of biography, it is not 
essary to 
events he portrays actually took place 


Byron’s life. 


treatment 
nec- 
speculate on whether the 
in the way he presents them. It is suf- 
ficient that 
story. 


they make an interesting 
will remember Mark 
Aldanov as the author of The Fifth Seal. 
The present novel is something entirely 
different, but the same quiet 


American readers 


power to 


delineate character and to capture an 
discernible 
will be difficult to forget Castle- 
Duke of Wellington, the 
Duchess of Parma, or Tsar Alexander [. 
No le 


titious characters, such as the 


era, an epoch in history, is 
here. It 
reagh, the 


memorable are the purely fic- 
treach- 
erous Carbonaro and hi 
himself, 
little vague 


canteen girl 


Byron however, remains a 


Aldanov may be right in 


assuming that the poet’s participation 


Greek 


nothing 


in the movement for liberation 


was motivated by nobler than 


mere boredom. Yet Byron had the gift 
Whatever 


if only momentarily, en- 


of enthusiasm aroused his 
interest, ever 
listed hi 
his creative powers. His 
the House of 
starving weavers of 
port of Leigh 


tremendous energy, his zeal, 
first speech in 
Lords, in behalf of the 
England, his sup- 


Hunt, his marriage, his 


friendship for Shelley, his succession of 
love affairs—in fact, each incident in his 
life was in the nature of a dramatic 
impact. The Missolonghi adventure 
came when Byron was tired, exhausted, 
and his whole life seemed to him to have 
been wasted. Nevertheless the episode 
is treated with too little energy, and 
makes one reader suspect that the scep- 
ticism as to its outcome is Aldanov’s 
more than Byron’s. 

Similar misgivings appear in regard 
to the treatment of the Countess Guic- 
Most biographers seem to feel 
that this last of Byron’s inamoratas was 
more than another pretty woman. She 
was a well-informed, intellectual person, 
and her influence on the English poet 
was considerable and beneficial. Alda- 
nov’s account of her is far too sketchy 
to indicate more than a casual affair. It 

possible, of course, that 


cioli. 


Byron was 


tired of her, as he inevitably tired of 


everyone else, including himself; 


still, 


her portrait merited 


greater develop- 
ment. 
Despite these Thee 


the Best” is a novel of distinction, writ- 


strictures, “For 


ten by a man whose mind is accustomed 
to dwelling wpon historical moments and 
personalities. Perhaps Aldanov has seen 


too much romanticism of 


causes and 
heroes in our day to view the past with 
eyes of glamour. Perhaps his tendency 
to re-examine past “revolutionary” ad- 
venture coolly and dispassionately is not 
only justified but also a necessary con- 
tribution toward a more realistic under- 
standing of the 


revolution. 


nature of Romantic 





People Here and Abroad 
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Review by HANS KOHN 


I KNOW WHAT I'D DO. By Alice Beal 
Parsons. E. P. Dutton & Co. New 
York. 1946. 252 pp. $2.50. 

RULER’S MORNING. By Joseph George 
Hitrec. Harper & Brothers. New 
York. 1946. 280 pp. $2.50 


Mrs. PARSONS has shown fer many 
years a profound understanding of the 
American scene and of 
problems. As a 


American 
writer, she has been 
equally competent in handling the emo- 
tional life of average Americans and the 
intimate beauties of the parts of the 
country in which she has lived, the 
Middle West, the hills of Vermont, the 
Hudson River above New York City. But 
she has not confined herself to writing; 
she has worked devotedly and success- 
fully to promote many good causes. 

In her latest novel the scene she de- 
scribes is again a town on the Hudson 
River; the period is the immediate post- 
war world; the central theme, the return- 
ing veteran and his relations with his 
family and with the townspeople. The 
situation is not unusual, During his long 
absence his wife had not been “faithful” 
though the question of guilt involved 
was complex. The town eager for sensa- 
“There’s 


Some is just 


tion, gossiped. gossip and 


gossip. mean but 


fairly harmless. 


dirty 
Some is dangerous, be- 
cause it generate the 


may spark that 


sets off an explosion.” The gossip in the 
town the atmosphere of which is vividly 
rendered by Mrs. Parsons, is of the lat- 
ter kind. The kills 
the man who dishonored his wife. The 
second half of the book is filled with the 


returning veteran 


trial and with the deep probing of the 
human and social relations involved and 
revealed. The veteran is acquitted of the 
murder, and though his life was saved 
by a lie, the acquittal was felt to be the 
vindication of justice. All this is told 
with deep sympathy and in a way which 
holds the reader’s attention 
beginning to the end. 
logical 


from the 
It is a psycho- 
which 
some of the familiar and yet little noted 
characters and relationships of a small 
American town in our day. 
. * 
Mr. Hitrec’s book takes us into an 
entirely different world. It is the teem- 
ing and hot India of today with ali its 


action story lays bare 


14 


contrasts, its problems and its passions. 
Mr. Hitrec is a young man who was born 
in Yugoslavia but who has lived for al- 
most fifteen years in India which he re- 
gards as his second home. In the seven- 
teen short stories which he now presents 
as his first book he has succeeded in 
bringing distant India alive, the atmo- 
sphere and the human beings. Here is 
that mixture of fantastic strangeness 
and of oppressive mood which character- 
izes Indian life, a mood equally shared 
by Europeans and Indians, by rich men 
and poor men. There is something of 
the insight and of the impartiality which 
has made E. M. Forster’s famous novel, 
A Passage to India, such a memorable 
experience for every reader. The present 
volume of short stories is but a begin- 
ning and a promise; most readers will 
look forward to succeeding books by Mr. 
Hitrec on India. For he has the same 
deep sympathy for, and intimate knowl- 
edge of, the people of India-in its be- 
wildering diversity and contrasts as Mrs. 
Parsons has of all the many types and 
strains which make up the dynamic pat- 
tern of American life. 


Rugged Lives 
THE SKALDS: A 
poems, with introduction and 
By Lee M. Hollander. 
versity Press. For the American-Scan- 
Foundation. 1945. 216 pp. 


selection of their 
notes, 


Princeton Uni- 


dina vion 


$2.75. 


Tue bold, vigorous lives of the north- 
men of the ninth century (and contig- 
nous ages) ring in the verses presented 
here by Lee Hollander, with clarifying 
notes on their form and interpretations 
of their kennings, those elaborate figures 
of rich poetic speech. Straightforward 
they were, too, as in the words of Sigvat 
Thordarson (flourished about 1030) when 
King Canute sought to draw his allegi- 
ance from King Olaf: 


“but to him I made answer 
that ill—and truth spoke I— 


seemed it to serve two ‘ings... .” 


In fun as in fury, in gaming or grim 
earnest, our time could take some les- 
sons of these skalds. 3.7. 3 
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Rocky Mountain Lite ' 
Review by OLIVER CARLSON Bs 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN READER. and enlightening. They show hep 


Rye age 





















Edited by Ray B. West, Jr., New story-telling abilities of the hunter, try, 
York. E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50. per, trader, cowboy, metal-ming 







logger have been refined without ty 
regional tang. 

The major weakness of the book (and 
this is no fault of the editor, but rather 
of the region) is too little poetry, Wha: 
there is, in this reviewer's opinion, jg 
secortd rate. 

A hundred years ago the Well-springs 
of American literature centered Around 
Boston. Today, even though the center at 
most publishing activity is New York, 
the talent flows in from every one of our 
48 states. Regional 
which this is the latest, 
this fact. 


-— All. Books— 


If you want to get the true flavor of reviewed and advertised jn 
the West you get it in the tocky Moun- Th N WwW L d 
tain States. You get a sampling of that e e ea er 
flavor in the pages of The can be purchased from the 


Mountain Reader, 
: Rand Book Store 


B. West, J 
7 EAST 15th ST.,New York 3, N.Y, 


The selections 
® 


Postage paid on all orders accom. 
panied by check or money order, 





Tue Rocky Mountain states of Colo- 
rado, Utah, Wyoming, Montana, Idaho 
and Nevada comprise the largest and 
least known region of these United 
States. Its area (not counting the ups 
and downs over the mountains) is so vast 
that all of New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey could be 
tucked away in one corner of it. Its pop- 
ulation averages about 5 per square mile 
(but there are thousands of square miles 
completely uninhabited). If all of them 
were gathered together they would about 
equal the 





anthologies, 4f 


merely confiry 


population of Chicago and 


slightly exceed the population § of 


Brooklyn. 


Rocky 
so well edited by Ray 
from the works of 
Walter Van Tilburg 
Clark, Bernard deVoto, Wallace Stegner, 
Brion Davis, and Whit Burnett 
(to mention but a few of the nationally 
known 


Vardis Fisher, 


Clyde 


® 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE 





authors) are both entertaining 














HARPER Books for NEW LEADER Readers 





THE WAR ON 
MALNUTRITION AND POVERTY 


The Role of Consumer Co-operatives 
By J. MURRAY LUCK 


Professor of Biochemistry, Stanford University, California 


Never before has the result of research into poverty, with its 
consequences in malnutrition, been set forth so completely to 
show the need of higher levels of food consumption among un- 
derprivileged groups. Here is a challenging approach to the 
problem with attention centered on how co-operative societies 
can help appreciably to offset the conditions of malnutrition 
and, at the same time, develop the cooperative movement. 
“|. . an important book . . . thoroughly dependable . . .” 
The Improvement Era. 


MINORITY PROBLEMS 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


A Study of Administrative Policies and Practices 
in Seven School Systems 
By THEODORE BRAMELD 


Professor of Educational Philosophy, University of Minnesota 


Fourth in the series on “Problems of Race and Culture in 
American Education,” sponsored by the Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education, this book is a first-hand study of how school 
systems in seven representative cities have approached the 
problems of intercultural relations. All interested in effective 
school programs for improving race relations will here find 
numerous and invaluable suggestions. $2.50 


HIGH SCHOOLS FOR TOMORROW 
By DAN STILES 


This book tells what is wrong with our high schools and what 
to do about it. It gives an account of tried and tested pro- 
cedures which have vitalized the instruction in scores of high 
schools and supplies heartening evidence of a fresh and vital 
yeast at work in pioneering schools. ~ the most stimu- 
lating book on secondary education to come out in some years. 
1 don’t accept all its ideas, but its service is real. 1 hope it 
has a wide sale.""—William H. Kilpatrick, Emeritus Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. $2. 


THE ART OF PLAIN TALK 


By RUDOLF FLESCH 
Author of ‘Marks of Readable Style” 


For lawyers, teachers, ministers, executives—effective action 
requires clear expression of ideas. Everyone who will honestly 
face the problem—do | really make myself understood?—w! 
find this book a gold mine of information for improving his 
ability to communicate more directly and forcefully by the 
written and spoken word. “At last I've discovered a man who 
knows how to write about “how to write’ . THE ART OF 
PLAIN TALK has finally applied to writing problems a method 
of analysis that makes sense.’—Mark Wiseman, Advertising 
and Selling. ‘‘Never was it more important that the right things 
be said, and said so that people understand, so that they listen, 
so that they comprehend. Here is a book that will help. It is 
one of the finest I’ve ever read.""—Roy A. Burkhart. $2.50 


All books available at your bookstore, or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33rd St. N. Y. 16 
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A Psychiatrist Examines the Germans 


By HERMAN H. DINSMORE 
WEN, MIND AND POWER, By Dr. David Abrahamsen. 155 pp. Columbia Uni- 


versity Press. $2.00. 


Tue Germans are now our problem. We can use the opportunity provided through 


the occupat 
we can tire of t 
haps, into @ nation 0 


jon of their country to inculeate the mores of freedom and democracy. Or 
his work and let the Germans fend for themselves and retrogress, per- 
f disappointed, vengeful and freedom-hating people, plotting for 


The Day when they can once again find that place in the sun which discovers a regi- 


mented 


body of men overrunning other peoples’ countries. It may be that the future 


4} be wholly different from the past—that the United Nations, the atomic bomb or 
w 


threat 0 . 
German situation, at least sufficiently to 


prevent the Germans from going berserk 
again. But right now (and we must face 
the present) we—the Allied nations— 
have the problem of trying to instil into 
the Germans those characteristics of na- 
tienal and international morality which 
will make them at once upright, pro- 
gressive and harmless. 
Many persons of diverse professional 
backgrounds have offered solutions. 
Here, in Dr. Abrahamsen’s little book, 
js a contribution by a practising psy- 
chiatrist and criminologist of Norwegian 
birth, who has an intimate knowledge of 
German ways at home and abroad. (He 
was in Norway when the Germans 
siruck.) It is compellingly interesting; 
it is objective, quiet and also startling. 
Jt is fresh, original and controversial, 
Dr. Abrahamsen pretend to 
offer a panacea, however; he sticks to 


does not 


his ewn field, but he goes to the roots 
of the problem with analyses of factors 
that helped to make the Germans that 
way, and he makes concrete proposals 
for cures. He relates the people to their 
specific environment and to their history, 
including the Thirty Years’ War and the 
Napoleonic Wars. He remains firmly at- 
tached to the specific, with a scientist's 
eye for causes. 

What are his findings? The Germans 
from the earliest times developed herd 
manners from living in and near forests, 
whenee wild animals, strange noises and 
sudden attacks emerged. The fathers, 
heads of families, were dominant and 
dictatorial, the mothers submissive and 
often crushed. An officerial system of 
power levels came into existence. Fathers 
were submissive before their superiors 
but harshly disciplinary to sons. A 
struggle between fathers and sons took 
place, thus: 

“The son submits to his father but 
only with a secret hatred. The son may 
believe that he will be able to get along 
with his father. He may secretly yield 
to his father’s aggression and in doing 
this he may start to admire him. This 
admiration may somewhat 
masoehistic character, partly because of 
seeing his 


have a 
mother’s suffering, and he 
wil try to ingratiate himself with his 
4a} 

lather because he wants some security 
é 


» bf 3e . 
jor himself. In the relationship between 


father and son, strong homosexual 
mechanisms were apparently at play, and 


there is little doubt that homosexual ex- 


_ Wessions may also have been at work in 


giving the Germans their prevalent char- 
acter traits.” 

The lack of balance in the homes had 
Ns outward expression in a lack of 
balance in the nation. If this seems al- 
most ehildishly simple, perhaps it is be- 
fuse the problem of the Germans has 
=—_—_—_— 


f it and new world political, economic and social forms will take care of the 





been so heavily encrusted with super- 
ficial versions that the unmasking of 
root disorders comes as quite too un- 
complex. But Dr. Abrahamsen does not 
rest his case on this analysis alone. He 
looks into the Germans’ educational sys- 
tem, their language, music and literature. 
He is hard put to it to find a literature 
of freedom in any way comparable to 
similar literature in English and French, 
for example, and he concludes that such 
as there is fell on barren soil. And 
where revolutions of freedom, such as 
eceurred in England, the United States 
and France, succeeded, they failed in 
Germany, with the exiling or murder of 
the leaders. The Germans as a whole 
put their reliance in a system of herd 
order with hierarchical bonds. And in 
the case of Nazi Germany and their 
Axis satellites, the leaders and their 
quislings were mostly persons who: were 
emotionally unbalanced. 


One after another Dr. Abrahamsen 
analyzes the origins, personalities, idio- 
syneracies and downright disorders of 
Hitler, Goering, Goebbels, Himmler, 
Quisling and Laval. It would perhaps 
spoil a reader’s interest in the book to 
give in any detail here the psychiatrist’s 
findings, but it is obvious that he found 
himself quite at home in his profession 
in these studies. 


More important are his general con- 
clusions: The Germans must be told 
what the Nazis did and that they (the 
Germans) are enduring a deserved de- 
feat. They must learn to read free and 
untrammeled newspapers. Then the Ger- 
man home, the family, must be changed. 
The mother must be freed of domination 
on the part of the father. “Man’s un- 
conscious and conscious resentment of 
woman has been generally ignored.” But 
only in Germany [among advanced Euro- 
peon nations] did woman remain simply 
a slave and a servant.” The family 
should be “a_ biological unit,” with 
neither the father nor mother dominant. 
The German educational system should 
be purged of myths and distortions. The 
“inner circle” of Nazi leaders should be 
put the death. Subordinates should be 
dealt with Others should 
be isolated from the German people and 
possibly sent abroad to rebuild them- 
selves while servink as prison labor. The 
total number of war criminals might run 
as high as four to six million. Clinies 
should be set up to siphon off potential 
Hitlers and Himmlers. Don Juans are 
among those who would be sorted out 
and rectified. The idea is to change the 
German character, for only by such a 
root alteration can the Germans be made 
fit to live in a freedom-loving world. 


individually. 








Compound of Modern Sociology 
Review by MORROE BERGER 


TWENTIETH 
OGY. 


CENTURY SOCIOL- 
Edited by Georges Gurvitch 
and Wilbert E. Moore. The Philo- 
sophical Library, York. 754 
pages. $6.00. 


New 


I, twenty-five lengthy chapters by lead- 
mg secial scientists, this book reviews 
= Present state of sociology. Part I 
ae With contemporary sociological 
halysis of various problems, and Part 


Il j ; 
: 1S Qn aceount of sociological thought 
Y countries, 


Recs I contains some excellent essays 
> wany leading sociologists, Much of 
material, however, is not new, being 


9 ts of (or, in one case, an 
| Mcerpt fro 


m) the authors’ larger works. 
contributors to this section 


es 
ax 
we = 


are Ernest W. Burgess, Talcott Parsons, 
Pitirim A. Sorokin, Robert M. Maclver, 
Fleran Znaniecki, Roscoe Pound, and 
Robert K. Merton, whose chapter on the 
sociology of knowledge is original and 
penetrating. 

The reviews of sociological thought 
by countries, in Part II, tend to be 
catalogs rather than analyses. Albert 
Salomon of The New School for Social 
Research contributes an excellent paper 
on German sociology. Claude Levi- 
Strauss (also of The New School), in 
his discussion of Prench sociology, could 
have devoted somewhat less attention te 
Durkheim and perhaps treated Halb- 
wachs and Simiand more fully. 

This volume is carelessly edited and 
typographical errors abound. 


LI bao meal at 


1a A 


5 men who shaped 
the ideas of nations 


" 
+ 
: 
: 


Out of myths of the past and dreams of the future, national 
prophets have created ideal fatherlands. No matter how unreal 
historically or politically, these dream nations shape the policies 
of real nations, and provide the emotional fervor which leads 
men to fight and die. In his new book, Professor Hans Kohn 
‘discusses five nineteenth-century prophets whose thinking helped 
The New York 


Times Book Review says of it, ““A book which searchingly exam- 


to form the national ideals of their peoples. 


ines the root causes of international conflict and the ideological 
force binding nation-states is an important and timely contribu- 


Hans Kohn has written such a book."" The men discussed 


tion. 


are: 


JOHN STUART MILL, who restated the English na- 


tional idea in the light of reason and tolerance 


MICHELET, who preached the trinity of People, Re- 


volution, and France 


MAZZINI, who founded a nation on the rock of 


eternal Rome and the mission of the Italian people 


TREITSCHKE, who established in Germany the cult 
of might and of the hero 


DOSTOEVSKY, who roused Russian faith in a semi- 
Asiatic autocracy which scornfully rejected the ex- 
amples of the West 


HANS KOHN is also the author of The Idea of Nationalism, 
which the New York Times Book Review called ‘the most bril- 
Jiant, all-inclusive and incisive analysis of the ideological origins 


of nationalism which has yet appeared in any language.” 


Prophets and 
Peoples By HANS KOHN 


MACMILLAN 


PT | 


$2.50 at your bookstore 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 


SOCIAL DEMOCRACY 


VERSUS 


COMMUNISM 


By KARL KAUTSKY 
Introduction by Sidney Hook 
Edited and Translated by DAVID SHUB and JOSEPH SHAPLEN 


“This book may be regarded as in a sense, Karl Kautsky’s political testament. 
Penned in exile, shortly before his death, with an undimmed faith in the ideals 
ef democratic socialism they are the distillation of a life-time of wisdom on ® 
subject of crucial importance to our era—the difference between Socialism and 
Cemmunism .. .” 
From the Intreduction by Professor Sidney Hook. 
a 
“The issue of our time is between Social Democracy and Communism . . . Next 
to Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, none can speak on Socialism and Com- 
munism with greater intellectual authority than Karl Kautsky. A timely, useful 
and impertant publication.” 
Norman Angell in The New Leader, April 13, 1946. 
Be 
“| have read Karl Kautsky’s SOCIAL DEMOCRACY VERSUS COMMUNISM 
with great interest and I wish to congratulate the Rand School on making it 
available to American readers, Its publication at the present moment is certainly 
most timely.” 
Professor Michael Karpovich, Harvard University. 
e 
Cloth $2.00—With Portrait of Karl Kautsky 
ORDER NOW FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER OR FROM 


THE RAND SCHOOL PRESS, 7 East 15th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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Stadium Concerts — 29th Season — Its Plans 

es r) a = —— - - - ——— a a 

First Week Programs ; a 
C ] d LOWE - LEVANT - KAPELL -|Stadium Concerts’ Chairman, an- Fabien Sevitzky, Conductor of Among the season's st 
omplete ARRAU - HEIFETZ - ELMAN -|nounces the completion of the first] of the Indianapolis Symphony Or-| soloists are Gladys Sw 

Conductors HENDL - SEVITZKY|MILSTEIN - PONS - SWARTH-! week’s programs, and important|chestra, will direct the July 1, 2] Pons, Lauritz Melchior, Giuge 
- HALASZ - JOHNSON - ROM-| OUT - MELCHIOR - DE LUCA -| 4dditions to the 29th season’s list} and 2 programs, on which several] De Luca and Jan Peerce. Violin’ 
BERG Engaged PEERCE. sa ip -_ = sag 21 20 sg composers will be rep- — Elman and Milstein a 
Soloists Ac : TTEMC . an oe eS a ea r ‘iday ening, « = “45| resented. ete the season’s imposing tu. 
Soloists A ided: HITTEMOR K and = Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer, Walter Hendl, Assistant Conductor] Laszlo Halasz, Artistic and Mu- olin virtuosity. Oscar Lana ot { | 
; ‘ of the New York Philharmonic-|sical Director of the New York|again be piano solist for the Ger Br 
Canada Lee and Perry Wilson Symphony Orchestra, will make his| Opera Company, which owes its|shwin concert. The season's list gf “ 
Stadium Concerts debut, offering | success to his artistic and executive|famous pianists includes Willian 
works of three American compos-| direction, will make his Stadium] Kapell, who made his Stadium de 
i : Jers: “Folk Overture” by Peter} Concerts’ debut on Monday, July 8.|but when a student-artist, Claudip itur 
B és Mennin, Morton Gould’s “Spirit-|Mr. Halasz also will direct three|Arrau, the distinguished Chilean 
uals for String Choir and Orches-| additional programs, one of which] virtuoso, and the Norwegian pian comp 
tra,” and “Side Show” by William] will feature Kodaly’s “Psalmus|ist Stell Anderson—the latte two - 
Schuman, with the Shostakovich| Hungarians,” with the Schola Can-|in Stadium Concerts first Appear. 
Symphony No. 1 occupying the sec-|torum, Hugh Ross, Director. ances. The Hall Johnson Choi, will = 
ond half of the program. Sigmund Romberg will repeat}again sing a program of Negro - 
The soloists on Saturday eve-|his last season’s “popular faygr-|Spirituals. Other soloists wil] he ged 
ning, June 22, ‘li be Arthur|ites” evening, again presenting|Gerald Warburg, cellist; Philipps > 
Whittemore and Jack Lowe, the] melodies of Strauss, Kern, Lehar,| Schuyler, fourteen-year-old Pianist : 
popular voung duo pianists who|Sousa, and a number of his own|and composer; Abby Simon, pian. = 
recently returned to the concert|}famous works. He will have as|ist, all of whom will appear at the - 
world afier 34% years in the serv-|soloists Marie Nash, soprano, and|Stadium this season for the first 

ice of the U.S. Navy. Gene Harvey, baritone. time, and Teresa Stern, pianist 
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In the season's new drama “On Whitman Avenue” at the Cort Theatre. -»-- AND HER ARMS ARE 
FULL OF DENNIS! 


| [ANN SHERIDAN] 
| [DENNIS MORGAN 






















“Danny Kaye is “ft never in my 

at his funniest in life enjoyed a picture ° 
"The Kid From more... How much fiinnier 

Brooklyn’ ” can a picture get?” 

— Walter Winchell ~—Louvella Parsons 





SAMUEL GOLDWYN 


presents 4 


DANNY KAYE . 
“The Kid from Brooklyn” 


IN TECHNICOLOR with VIRGINIA MAYO 

VERA-ELLEN « THE GOLDWYN GIRLS . WALIER ABEL 

EVE ARDEN © STEVE COCHRAN « FAY BAINTER » LIONEL 

STANDER » Released through R.K 0 RADIO PICTURES, IN 
Directed by NORMAN Z. McLEOD 


Beers Open 8:30 A.M ASTOR Extra Midnite Show 
First Show 9 A.M. Every Might 


@ WAY AT 46th ST. 











| “YES!” You'll Love the Picture! 


MAUREEN DICK HARRY 


| O'HARA * HAYMES * JAMES 
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| 
Do You Love Me TORAMY 
| 4 D 
| IN TECHNICOLOR r Cc | fe pe ‘ Ff 
A 20th CENTURY-FOX A ND HIS ORCHESTRA i —S tee 
| HIS ORCHESTRA = 
ee een ee LE nen are oy featuring DON BROWN * KERWIN SOMERVILLE - BUD KIMKER®, (4% = 
* IN-PERSON *—._.._._...- and THE THREE TWO-TIMERS py ii 
| Count Basie anv nis orcuestra | |) x 
RAY SAX - THE PETERS SISTERS | oi 
EXTRA! | Dart 
| GENE SHELDON | 2y : ) ie 
it ates me Dm ag 4c: 
: y Doors open at 10:30 A.M. | ag S fr D : ton 
: orem OP ae, on ties oo one ee | 1 NOW PLAYING | ° FRA \N oe ae 
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“Old Vic” Triumphs in Tragedy and Farce 












THE BEST OLD a 4 
i THe OSEPH T. SHI 
a mrePUS. » The W. B. Yeats 
isty persion of the play by Sophocles. 
om. staged by Michel St. Denis. 
tot “THE CRITIC.” By Richard 
will Brinsley Sheridan. Staged by 
ner Mikes Malleson. Theatre Incor- 
t of porated presents the Old Vie 
iam Theatre Company. At the Cen- 
de. Theatre. 
udio -_ versatility of the Old Vic 
lean company is best displayed in their 
ian. final bill, which combines a great 
two tragedy and a rollicking satiric 
ear farce. With Ralph Richardson in 
will minor roles in both plays, the eve- 
egro ning is @ personal triumph for 
| by Lawrence Olivier. 
ipa Yet it is more. For it shows 
anist the power and effectiveness of a 
Dian. company trained to work together 
t the and smoothly playing as an organic 
tst whole for the full drive of rich 
f .. that know how dull “Oed- 
ng jpus” was, in the feeble handling 
i ofthe Readers’ Theatre earlier this 


season, can find generous atone- 
ment in the present production. The 
rolling rhythms of Yeats’ version 
of the tragedy, whether spoken 
with gathering intensity by indi- 
vidual players or intoned in deep 
solemnity by the chorus, lay a spell 
as the tragic story unfolds. As 
Oedipus draws upon himself—try- 
ing to save his city—the evidence 
that shows he has slain his father 
and married his mother, Lawrence 
Olivier grows in stature with the 
part, until that piercing cry of his 
anguish breaks through to the core 
of suffering in us all, and makes 
us one with Oedipus, on whom his 
doom was set before his birth. Has 
not life thus doomed us all? The 
Chorus wisely says “Count no man 
happy until he is dead.” 

A story that to modern minds is 
incredible, a legend that has _ be- 
cme a Freudian symbol, is by 
superb production made to live 
again. Its emotians, if not its tale, 
are eternal; and they reawaken in 
us all under the spell of Old Vic. 

After “Oedipus,” Sheridan’s “The 
Critic” is a tour de force of gay 
buffoonery. The satire, though 
mainly literary, broad enough 
to interest all types, and as mod- 
em as the latest gossip column and 
the newest best-seller blurb. Mr. 
Puf’s description of how to “puff” 
a book might be the story of a 
recent sexy sensation. 

The first part of the play (in 
M. Dangle’s house, 1779) satirizes 
trities, playwrights, and methods 
of achieving literary and theatrical 
success, Throughout it, there is 
we fire exchange of verbal wit, 

n which Peter Copley. as Sneer 
thn gaed shots at Olivier as Puff, 
with George Ralph a sort of ineit- 
ing mediator as Mr. Dangle. Miles 

lleson, whose directing makes 
specially the second part uproari- 
ous, does # fine bit of acting as 
Sir Fretful Plagiary, who says he 
ver cares what the critics say. 

The second part of “The Critic’ 
takes us to Drury Lane Theatre, 
Where Mr. Puff’s play “The Span- 
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"Musical Tops on Broadway.” 
—Garland, Journal-American 


RICHARD ROGERS and 
ae HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present 


ETHEL MERMAN 


In A New Musical 


‘AINEE CET YOUR GUN” 


Music & Lyrics by IRVING BERLIN 
Music and Lyrics by 
IRVING BERLIN 


Book by HERBERT and 

. DOROTHY FIELDS 

with RAY MIDDLETON 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
MPERIAL THEATRE 

Teet - W. f 

Wenings 8:30. Mts. Wed. bag | 
——— th 


THEATRE PARTIES 
Al trade unions and fra- 
1 organizations are re- 
Mestee when planning theatre 
Parties to do so through Ber. 
"ard Feinman, Manager of the 
me LEADER THEATRICAL 
ARTMENT. Phone AL- 
wnesin 4-4622. New Leader 


| Theatrica) Department. 7 East 
oo at New York City. 


























At R. K. O. Theatres 





Vivian Blaine and Dennis O’Keefe 

in “Doll Face,” which shares the 

screen with “Shock” at the R.K.O. 
Theatres this wek. 








ish Armada” is being rehearsed. 
Here al lis laid on with a trowel— 
as an earlier master of horseplay 


has put it. The comedy becomes 
slapstick, increasingly burlesque, 
until the high point is reached 


when Puff is hoist on a piece of 
the scenery and sails aloft while 
his players halt his tragedy to 
fetch him down. The curtain fell 
upon one of the few nights in the 
theatre of audience cheers. 

Old Vic, which in its earlier pro- 
ductions had gained the praise of 
the discriminating, in its double 
bill won the enthusiasm of all. 


OLD VIC'S “VANYA" 





Review by JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 
“UNCLE VANYA.” By Anton 
Chekov. Staged by John Burrell. 


Theatre Incorporated presents | 





THEATRE CUILD 


PRODUCTION 








A New Musical “Play 


CAROUSEL 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Book & Lyrics by } 
| OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 2nd i 
| Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN | 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE } 
with John Ral, Iva Withers ' 

Jean Darling, Eric Mattson 

Christine Johnson, Jean Casto 
MAJESTIC - 44th W. of B’way | 
| Matiness Thursdays and Saturdays 


The Musical Hit! 


OKLAHOMA! 


| eases on Lynn Riggs’ “Green Grow 
} the Lilacs” 

| Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
| Book and Lyrics 
| 
| 





by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2d 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
Harold Keel - Joseph Buloft 
Betty Jane Watson - th Weston 
ST. JAMES Thea., 44th W. of B’way 
Matinees Thursday and Saturday 





the Old Vie Company. At the 

Century Theatre. 

Repertory shows its value in 
many ways. The Old Vic produc- 
tion of “Uncle Vanya” is further 
evidence of the delight that comes 
from watching good performers in 
varied roles, that test and display 
their versatility and the resources 
of the theatre. Thus the mediocre 
and stereotyped work of Lawrence 
Olivier as Hotspur is more than 
overbalanced by his skilful cari- 
cature as Justic Shallow (to which 
Miles Malleson’s Justice Silence 
was an excellent foil) and by the 
incisive portrait of the disappoint- 
ed and unresigned country doctor 
of “Uncle Vanya.” It is good, also, 
to see Ralph Richardson shift from 
the buoyant and large-bodied Fal- 
staff to the flustered incompetent 
who mulls about in the title role 
of the Chekkov play. And only 
persons familiar with the resources 
of repertory players will accept 
without surprise the work of Joyce 
Redman: on one night the un- 
restrained tipsy slut of Falstaff’s 
fondling in the tavern; on the next, 
the repressed daughter of the pro- 
fessor, finding courage through her 
rejected love to give strength to 
the equally frustrate but more in- 
cohesive Uncle Vanya. 

The Old Vic, however, should 
carry through in all respects the 
vigor and courage they show in 
their choice of plays. It is a tra- 
dition that each company will do 
its own reshaping of Shakespeare; 
we watch for the rearrangings and 
the omissions. But Constance Gar- 
nett’s translation of Chekkov, al- 
ways literary rather than theat- 
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Flatbush and De Kalb 














The Theatre Guild & John C. Wilson 
present 































ALFRED 


LUNT +» FONTANNE 
O Mistress Mine 


A New Comedy by TERENCE RATTIGAN 
Directed by MR. LUNT 
| EMPIRE THEA., 40th & Bway. Mots. Thurs., Saf. 


| SEATS NOW for SEPT. & OCTOBER 


( LAST WEEKS! ) 


RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN presen 


Mady Christians - Oscar Homotk» 
in JOHN van DRUTEN'’S 


I REMEMBER 
MAMA 


from Kotaryn forbes ‘Mamo's Bonk Account’ 


with 
Joan Tetzel - Richard Bishop 
MUSIC BUX, 45. St., W. of B’way 
Eves. 8:35. Mats. Thu. & Sat. 2:35 
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PARAMOUNT presents 


| "THE 
| VIRGINIAN" 


STARRING 
JOEL McCREA 
BRIAN DONLEVY 
SONNY TUFTS 
BARBARA BRITTON 
EXTRA! 


“TOKYO ROSE” 





























MANHATTAN 

— THE FASCINATING 
— W0BBA-NUBBA MUSICAL! 
COLISEUM 
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ROYAL LOSE YOUR MIND TO SAVE YOUR LIFE! 
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= <n LYNN BARI - FRANK LATIMORE 
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coors AN DREWS 
KENMORE Stor of ‘Fallen Angel’ 
manson RICHARD. CONTE 
PROSPECT 

REPUBLIC 
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COMEY anD 
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ones 

apna A LEWIS MILESTONE PRODUCTION 
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STRAND CHARLES COBURN 
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rical, has grown noticeably dated, 
nor are all the moods of 1897 at- 
tuned to this world of 1946. The 
play is essentially a rich work, 
with keen analysis of wasted lives 
—of the parasites, the professor 
and his wife; and of the drudges 
that enable these to go on—and 
with flashes of insight and wisdom 
in the dialogue. But there are mo- 
ments, such as the chase and re- 
volver shot at the end. of Act II, 
that call for modification, lest the 
laugh they bring break the pathos 
of the drama. If we can take lib- 
erties with our greatest, why hold 
other works to the letter of their 
translation ? 

Despite such observations, Old 
Vic remains the richest rouse of 
the season. It demonstrates again 
the worth of continuing work to- 
gether, the value of a good rep- 
ertory company in the theatre. If 
we can give one from abroad s 
hearty a welcome, why can we no 
sustain one of our own? In the 
meantime, see what it’s like at 
the Century. 


"ONE MORE TOMORROW" 
HELD OVER AT STRAND 


J — McCrea 








Star of ™ now im tts 


the virginian, 
2nd week at the Brooklyn 
Paramount. 





| person” ‘show, with featured ‘vo- 
| alist Don Brown, novelty singer 


“One More Tomorrow,” Warner | Kerwin Somerville, drummer Bud 
Bros.’ new romatic drama starring |Kimker and the vocal trio, The 
Ann Sheridan, Dennis Morgan, | Three Two Timers. 

Alexis Smith, Jack Carson and | Comedian Steve The 


Evans, 
group, and ‘“‘Amer- 
| ica’ s Wonder Girls,” The Ross Sis- 
: | ters, are added attractions in the 
“in| new “in person” show at Strand. 


Jane Wyman, is being held over at lc hords, a vocal 

New York Strand Theater. 
Tommy Tucker and his Orches- 

tra head the accompanying 











Another Great Paramount 2-for-1 Show 


ALAN LADD - VERONICA LAKE 
WILLIAM BENDIX 


‘t Blue Dahlia” 


A GEORGE MARSHALL Production 
| with Howard da Silva - Doris Dowling - Directed: George Marshall 


IN PERSON 


America’s Foremost Modern Composer 


DUKE ELLINGTON 


AND HIS WORLD FAMOUS ORCHESTRA 


featuring JOHNNY HODGES 


LAWRENCE BROWN - AL HIB ee - OSCAR PETTIFORD 
JOYA SHERILL KAY DAVIS. — Plus 


STUMP & STUMPY 


4B... bneng CLARK BROTHERS 
ADDED ATT! ATTRACTION The Mills Brothers 
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Midnight Features Nightly 
TIMES SQUARE 




















Charles BOYER Jennifer JONES 
Ernst Lubitsch's 


Production of 


Rluny Brown 
PETER LAWFORD 
Helen WALKER - Reginald GARDINER 
Reginald OWEN 


A 20th Century-Fox Production 
Produced and Directed by ERNST LUBITSCH 


WORLD PREMIERE! 


NOW RIVOLLI 22°85 028 930 4: 


BROADWAY & 49th ST. 











BETTE DAVIS 
IN WARNER BROS. HIT 


"ASTOLEN LIFE" 


GLENN FORD *- DANE CLARK 
WALTER BRENNAN - CHARLIE RUGGEES 


Directed by CURTIS BERNHARDT 


ROL 2. TWO OD Sets = Se Snes 


CONTINUOUS 
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Letters 





British Labor and Foreign Policy 


From IRVING LEVITAS 


To the Editor: 


{ READ the article in the issue of May 
11, “Eight Months of Socialist Govern- 
ment in England,” with great interest. 
As one who participates in the Labor 
Zionist Organization, | felt that the pol- 
icy of Great Britain in its foreign rela 
tions demanded clarification. 

Unfortunately, that clarification was 
not to be found in Mr. Alexander’s apol- 
ogy. He makes the statement that “Not 
so mucl attention has been paid to the 
colonial policies of the British Labor 
Government.” He probably hasn't been 
reading the Anglo-Jewish or Yiddish 
press in this country, or even spoken 
to other participants in that field. 

As a matter of fact, there has been 
a great deal of attention paid to the for- 
eign policy adopted by the Colonial Office 
of Great Britain. The artificial crea- 
tion of an Arab League in Parliament, 
through Mr. Eden’s graces, did not go 
unnoticed; the testimony of the British 
officials in Palestine during the Anglo- 
American Commission's Inquiry was care- 
fully noted; the illegal separation of 
Tranjordania from Palestine (accom 
plished by Mr. Bevin) did secure atten- 


tion; Mr 


yin’s ov stateme at 
Bevin own atement that 


“the Jews should not try to get to the 
head of the queue” was not buried in the 
press; and, finally, Mr. Attlee’s own com- 
ment to Parliament that even the immi- 
gration of 100,000 Jews to Palestine 
would be dependent upon the Jewish 
Agency’s “preventing” violence in that 
country, even this commenti was not 
without its listeners. 

Some of us have not neglected to 
observe the actions of the present British 
Government as far as Palestine is con- 
cerned. Alexander seems to have neg- 
lected them in his article. Was it be- 
cause, as the London Observer said re- 
cently: “Arab friendship to Britain is 
as important as the Jewish vote to 
America,” as false a libel on American 
Jews as it is a legitimate interpretation 
of British policy? Or is it embarrassing 
to have to account to liberals for the 
delays involved in sending the remnant 
of what was once a Jewish population 
of 6 million, now a population of 1,400,- 
000, to a land of safety, a land that 
alone among all others is not only ready, 
but willing to accept them? That ques- 
tion you have to answer. 

Missouri. 


Reply from ROBERT ALEXANDER 


I IRST, the point I made about the 


Labor Government's colonial policy be- 
ing a good one is valid. The Attlee re- 
gime has shown that it is not imperialist 
by aclions such as putting machinery in 
motion to withdraw from India, agree 
ing to end an imperialist tutelage over 
Egypt whicl¥ goes back three quarters 
of a century, giving the next thing to 
Dominion Government to Ceylon, and 
letting Newfoundland decide for itself 
as to its future status 

With regard to Palestine, there are 
perhaps some actions of the British La 
bor Government which are wrong. I do 
not pretend to endorse everything the 
Attlee regime has done—fortunately I 
am a Socialist writing about fellow- 
Socialists, not a Communist defending 
his “fatherland.” However, it does seem 
to me that the Palestine issue is not 
simple Here are ust a few reasons 
why: 

a) Mr. Levitas says Palestine’s pop- 
ulation is “willing” to accept Europe's 
Jews. This is certainly true about one 
section of the populace, but the leaders 
of the other—the majority—group pro- 
elaim their willingnes to go to war to 
prevent their entry 

b) Unfortunately Palestine is part of 
a larger picture. The Britis! fear that 
if they admit large numbers of Jews, 
civil war will break out in Palestine. In 
the present precarious general interna 
tional! situation th might well lead to 
a Third World War. In this 


it is interesting to note that the leader 


connection, 


of the Palestine Communist Party joined 
the Arab Higher Committee in protest 
against the Anglo-American Mission's 


proposal to admit 100,000 Jews from 
Kurope’s concentration camps. 

c) Most of the mistakes which Mr. 
Levitas cites are those of previous Tory- 
dominated governments, and it is hardly 
fair to blame on the Attlee regime all 
of the mistakes made since the Balfour 
Declaration. 


d) The Zionists i 


1 my opinion err in 
being so violent in their denunciations 
of the present regime in Britain, which 
events elsewhere in the British Empire 
indicate is willing to get a decent solu- 
tion in Palestine if it can do so without 


precipitating war. They are not “im- 


perialists,” and the best real European 
friends of the stranded Jews of the 
Continent are to be found in British 
Labor's ranks. 

e) Labor Zionists in particular are 
wrong, in my estimation, to allow their 
disappointment about the slowness of 
events in Palestine to blind them to the 
considerable successes of the Labor re- 
gime, and even more, to the great issues 
of freedom for all peoples—Jews and 
Gentiles—whith are dependent on the 
success of the British Labor Government, 

f) Finally, though I admit I speak 
as one who is not personally deeply in- 
volved in the Palestine situation, I do 
firmly believe that a little more of the 
spirit of compromise exemplified in the 
views of Dr. Judah Magnes, and in the 
recent Anglo-American Commission Re- 
port, is ealled for. Extremism on both 
sides can end in nothing but bloodshed, 
and certainly will not gain for the Zion- 
sts the peaceful National Home which 
they so earnestly seek. 

Washington, D. C. 





Our Readers Tell Us 


From JAMES TWOHY 
To the Editor 


I KNOW a number of your contributors 
well and favorably, and | am glad to 
subscribe to a weekly which presents 
Opinions and a policy with respect to 
foreign affairs which to my mind are 
truly liberal and free of the dangerous 
muddiement and even degradation which 
liberal thought is suffering at the hands 
of some of its old American leaders. 
Minnesota. 


From Miss M. STONE 
To the Editor: 


This household of two already gets 
one copy of The New Leader but we find 


we need another (a) so we won't squab- 
le over who gets to read it first, and 
(b) so we have a copy to clip and pass 
around, and still have our cake. 

Your paper is an oasis in the present 
desert of lies and fuzzy-mindedness, and 
absolutely necessary for mental hygiene. 

New York. 


From BENJ. S. ELLENPORT 


To the Editor: 


I am enclosing check for $3.00 for one 
year’s subscription to The New Leader, 
Also, the names of three people | think 
will be interested in your paper. 

I've been enjoying your paper for 
some time now and wouldn't miss an 
issue. 

New Jersey. 


Liberal Writers 


To the Editor: 


Waive Dr. Sidney Hook deserves 
high praise for his diagnosis of fin du 
mondisme, he must be taken to task 
for what he apparent'y considers his 
“urgent social therapy.” Such proposed 
“therapy, as in the case of almost 100 
percent of our liberals, amounts to no 
more than the usual viewing with alarm, 
the appeal to judgment and good will, 
the suggestion of a goal. But, as usual, 
there are nv specific methods_for reach- 
ing that goal. 

The enormous fallaey of liberal writ- 
ing lies in its presentation of assumed 
methods which are really goals in them- 
selves. In the present instance these 
methods, according to Wr. Hook, are: 
renunciation of the mood of fix du 
mondisme, revision of our domestic and 
foreign policies, increase of democracy. 
Excellent ideas! It’s like a doctor telling 
a sick and starving man to eat more. 

How, for instance, can we attain the 
mental health that w:" enable us to 
“renounce the mood of fin du mondisme”? 
A la Coué? Come, what are the spe- 
cific tactics, the organizational and psy- 
chological rogram, yes, the “social 
therapy’? Yet, to Dr. Hook, the desired 
renunciation is not even i goal; it’s 
just a subjunctive (“if we renounce, 
etc.”) which he tosses off as an indi- 
cation of a necessity so obvious as to 
require no further discussion. 

Then, secondly, comes what he calls 
his first step which is, “a domestic 
policy that gives more and more force 
to democratic principles in all our in- 
stitutions.” Assuming that he is ad- 
dressing, not an eagerly listening gov- 
ernment, but just “human beings (who) 
by their actions and failures to act re- 
determine the directio: of historical 
change,” may I respectfully question the 
validity of such a proposal? 

If we improve it by saying, “We the 
people must give more and more force 
to our democratic institutions in order 
to get this domestic policy,” we have 
only a clearer indication of a method 
so distant that it still remains a goal. 
Therefore, the problem is how to get 
the people to give more and more force 
to our democratic institutions, how te 
orient human beings to redetermine the 
direction toward this and the other 
suggested methods (goals), each of 
which presupposes a democratic govern- 
ment responsive perforce to a more 
articulate and demanding electorate. 

It may be said that Dr. Hook’s pro- 
posals should be considered merely goals 
because the methods of attaining them 


From HENRY ZOLAN 


are obvious. As obvious as the goals? 
[f so, what are those methods which fit 
our present situation? It may be gaiq 
that it is not Dr. Hook’s function to be 
more specfiic. But the acceptance of thy 
democratic dogma obligates the liber 
writer to guide his readers ag clearly 
as possible toward the fulfillmen of 
democracy’s needs. It is just possible 
that in this time of turmoil, of approach. 
ing totalitarianism and war, there stjjj 
are liberal writers who deem it their 
function vaguely to suggest goals, and 
then sit back in the ope that they 
have dynamized an audience into de. 
vising and acting on ways and means 
which the writers themselves have ey. 
dently failed to perceive? No, it is not 
just possible. It is undeniable. It jg 
also tragic. 

Let’s have it now: a step-by-step plan, 
modifiable in the tests of action, (or. 
tainly it deserves at least as much spacg 
as Dr. Hook’s splendid cry for the 
preservation of democracy, as his exalted 
jeremiad which founders on_ banality, 
Come on, pool your’ minds, liberal 
thinkers, propose your tactics, you scien. 
tific Marxists, you pragmatists—and if 
you can’t create a modus operandi, it 
will be more conetructive to admit it. 

By now, ,ou must have guessed that 
this criticism is not centered on Dr, 
Hook, who is certainly a lot better than 
most of our liberal writers. /t is high 
time for all of them to start talking m 
terms of specifie action. The liberals 
discover conspicuous desiderata. The 
totalitarian demagogues have methods. 

It is not only that fin du mondisms 
may frighten us into surrendering “our 
belief in the validity of the democratic 
life.” Other trends may soon frighten 
us into surrendering the right to e- 
press such a belief. 

Perhaps one of the causes of this 
fin du mondisme is the heartbreaking 
sterility of our liberal writers. Since 
they are the most articulate and pro 
found of our men of good will, they- 
and not the atom bomb—are largely to 
blame for the increasing decay of our 
democratic culiure. They must go far, 
far beyond analyses which are little 
more than the academic self-indulgence 
of despair. 

Our writers must potentiate each other 
with an interchange of the seminal 
ideas of social tactics. Perhaps if they 
begin at last to routinize themselves 48 
individuals and groups toward the solu 
tion of our social problems, they will 
learn from each other how to motivate 
readers to actions wherein these ideas 
may be tested. 





That Old Question 


of Unity 


From MAXWELL ARNOLD 


To the Kditor: 


I WANT to congratulate The New 
Leader for its fine and courageous stand 
against any sort of united front with 
the Communists anywhere in the world, 
As one who has had his fingers burned 
by playing with fire, who has experienced 
more than once the treachery of the 
Communists within a front organization, 
I agree with you that even when the CP 
fights for a good cause, such as the 
FEPC or for the OPA, liberals and So- 
cialists should have nothing to do with 
them. 


James Loeb opposed working with 
Communists in a letter to The New 
Republic. Councilman Stanley Isaacs re- 
plied in the following issue that it is 
stupid for liberals to split organizations, 
“to fight among themselves because some 
will and some will not permit Commu- 
nists to share in the battle to save our 
liberties and protect our institutions.” 

The trouble with Isaacs’ argument is 
that Communists do not fight for lib- 
erty or the preservation of democratic 
institutions—they only pretend to do so. 


Communists can gain adherents and ine 
fluence only by fighting for what “te 
masses” want. Fascist demagogs have 
used the same political trick, but no 
nearly as extensively. Hitler in the 1932 
elections promised everything to every 
one, including peace, full employment, 
lower rent and prices. This trick is 2! 
very familiar to American politicians: 
in his 1932 campaign Roosevelt promised 
to balance the budget and reduce Federal 
expenditures, for example. 
Fellow-travelers often argue that H 
use 


t 
ite 


ler and Mussolini came to power becaus 
the anti-Fascists were not united. This 
is true; but it was the Communists who 
split the united front against Fascist 
and Nazism. Stalin, Browder, Thaele 
mann, and every other Communist de- 
clared in the pre-Hitler days that © 
German Social Democrats were ™ 
“main enemy.” Max Gordon simply lies 
when he writes in the Daily Worker 
(May 22) that the Social Democrats ssid 
“Better Hitler than unity with the Com 
munists.” He ascribes to Social Dem 
crats the attitude taken by the Commir 
nists. 4 
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“OF NEWS 


NATIONAL 


The National Executive Commitiee has 
out a call to all S.D.F. locals and 
sent hes to redouble their efforts to save 
anor A to arouse sentiment and in- 
rhe ection in impressing upon their 
Gena tors and Congressmen to vote down 
she crippling amendments. Bombard with 
letters also the Chairman of the Senate 
Banking and Finance . ommittee, Robert 
F. Wagner. ... The Tenth Anniversary 
Journal will go to press around the end 
end of June. This journal will acknowl- 
the contributions to the 1946 Na- 
tional Drive. Responses are coming in 
nieely but considerably more funds are 
yeeded for organization and propaganda 
work as planned for the months ahead, 
_ Los Angeles, Calif.: I. Levin-Shatz- 
hen. National Secretary of the Jewish 
Socialist Verband, will speak at metings 
in Los Angeles and other cities in June. 
The Altshuler family, formerly of Scran- 
ton, Pa.; has located here and have been 
welcomed. 
NEW YORK CITY 
City Central Committee meets Wed- 
needay, June 5, 8:30 p. m. Guest speaker: 
Ralph De Toledano, returned veteran and 
well known journalist. ... City Conven- 
tion will convene Wednesday, June 26, 
. Women’s Committee, S.D.F.: The 
four affairs held last weekend, three of 
which were in cooperation with S.D.F, 
branches and Liberal Party clubs, were 
splendidly successful. The objective was 
a drive for funds for the Viadeck Home 
for war orphans in France. Considerable 
funds were raised. ... S.D.F. Branch in 
the Amalgamated Houses, Bronx, meets 
Monday, June 3, 8:30 p.m... AL 
Shiplacoff Br., meets Monday, June 3, 
8:30 p m., Singers’ Studio, 852 Sutter 
Ave., Brooklyn. ... : Algernon Lee, Na- 
tional Chairman, speaks every Saturday 
night at 9:30 p. m. over Station W.E.V,D. 
..» Upper West Side Branch: Social, 
entertainment, and turkey dinner, 7 
p.m., to celebrate season’s activity, Sat- 
urday, June 8, Rubenstein’s, 444 Central 
Park West.... Midtown Cutter’s Branch 
meets Monday, June 3, 8 p. m., at Man- 
hattan Center, West 34th St. and Eighth 
Ave... . Mid-Bronx Branch meets Tues- 
day, June 4th, 8:30 p. m., at the Work- 
wen’s Circle School, 108 East 181st St. 
Note—new meeting place. . . Bronx 
Branch 1; Dinner Symposium, Sunday, 
June 9,8 p. m., at 1581 Washington Ave, 
-». B.C. Viadeck Br. meets Tuesday, 
dane 4, 8:30 p m., at W.C. Center, South 
4h St and Havemeyer St., Brooklyn.... 
August Claessens speaks on “The United 
Nations and the European Federation,” 
Saturday, June 1, 9:30 pp. m., WC. Be. 
8,7 East 15th Sit... Parness Branch: 
Final affair of the season, Sat, June i, 
$p.m., in the Club Rooms, 254 East 
Mth St., Brooklyn. 





KUTAY'S LODGE | 


ACCORD, N. Y., Ulster County | 


* 
INFORMAL ADULT RESORT 
| Phone, Kerhonksen 8014-M 








PIONEER WOMEN OF NEW YORK 


| @ Mrs. Jacob Blaufarb, Chairman | 
‘of the New York Council of the| 
Pioneer Women’s organization, an- | 
‘nounced that a year’s intensive work | 
on behalf of the Jewish Working | 
Women’s Council has resulted in the 
raising of $60,000 to maintain the 
kindergarten, nurseries, vocational 
and agricultural training schools for | 
women and girls. 


Mrs. Jacob Blaufarb 


The members of the New York! 
Council will gather at their Annual | 
Donor Luncheon at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania on June 2. Mme. Jeanne 
Daman, former underground espio- 
nage agent and Catholic headmaster 
of the School for Jewish children dur- 
ing the Nazi occupation, will be the 
guest speaker. Mrs. Charles Haywood 
will contribute to the musical part of 
the program. 











The Home Front 


(Continued from Page Four) 
ment are to be carefully spaced through- 
out the province. And adult education 
is on longer to be limited to cities. An 
adult education department is starting 
“a study-action program designed to as- 
fist people in assessing the needs and 
possibilities of their communities and to 
encourage action to meet those needs.” 

I once raised the sociological ques- 
tion: Why is it that this rural province 
is ahead of all the rest of this hemis- 
phere in using its political power for the 
benefit of all of its inhabitants? A num- 
ber of acute thinkers have tried to give 
me answers. Thus far all have failed. 
But perhaps the question is unimportant. 
The Legislature has been in operation 
for two years of its five-year tenure. 
It has still three years to go. By the 
end of that time it will have given a 
demonstration of political initiative to 
all the world. The most arresting ex- 
hibition of enterprise on this continent 
is not private but public. 





ONE DOLLAR 
PAYS FOR 


$1000.00 


WORTH OF HOUSEHOLD 


FIRE 


INSURANCE 


PROTECT YOUR HOME 


We Are the Only Co-operative 

ire Insurance Society Owned 

and Operated by Workingmen. 
Since 1872 


BRANCHES ALL OVER 
WORKMEN’S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 
mm of insurance is required. 
is deposit is returnable whenever 
® member withdraws. 
For further information 
®pply to the Main Office 


227 EAST 84th STREET 
New York City 











Telephone REgent 4-2432 
Ask for booklet L 62. 





YOUR UNION FLORIST 
Flowers - Fruits 


FRED SPITZ 


Florist and Fruiterer 
74 Second Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Phone: GR 5-7370 


CHOICE FLOWERS 
Wedding 
Bouquets, Plants and Potteries 


FRUIT BASKETS 
Baskets Filled 
With Fresh Fruits, Candies, Nuts 


Preserves, etc. 


NOVELTY BASKETS 
Filled 
With Candies, Nuts, Preserves, etc. 








Is Military Training Necessary? 


(Continued trom Page Ten) 
this ill-judged assertion General Eisen- 
hower made the following answer: 

«... Far from being contrary to the 
purposes and intent of the United Na- 
tions Organization, I consider it to be 
essential to the success of that organi- 
zation. 1 know of no better or more 
democratic way to demonstrate our 
willingness and ability than to adopt 
now a program of universal military 
training. ... 

“J sincerely believe that the only 
practicable way to assure the national 
security is by peacetime military train- 
ing and that this must be universal. 
No practicable alternative, that I have 
heard of, has ever been suggested.” 

We should also bear clearly in mind 
the fact that universal military training 
applies to all branches of the Military 
Services: Army; Navy, Marines and Air 
Corps. When enacted, it will provide a 
well-trained reserve which, in time of 
emergency, may be called upon to sup- 
plement the regular forces in‘all these 
services, 

The opponents of universal military 
training are embarrassed by the results 
of carefully conducted polls of opinion 
throughout the United States; they pre- 
tend to scorn them or mistrust them. 
To such suspicious minds we refer an 
interesting editorial appearing in the 
New York Times of March 11, 1946, 
referring to the so-called ‘““May Bill” 
[H. R.515], providing for one year of 


military training for every fit young 
American, in which particular reference 
to public opinion is made: 

“. , . It is an issue on which Con- 
gress appears not only to be out of 
step with the President but also out 
of step with the American people. The 
Jatest survey by the National Opinion 
Research Center at the University of 
Denver says that 73 percent of those 
polled favor the measure.... 

“The training bill is an issue that 
cuts across party lines. The Denver 
Survey reports that majorities in every 
group of the civilian population agreed 
with the general consensus. These 
groups included men and women, 
adults under and over 40 years of age, 
Democrats and Republicans, persons of 
various standards of living, education 
and economic backgrounds, dwellers 
in cities and towns, and farmers. That 
should cover the constituencies of 
every Representative and Senator. The 
proposal for universal military train- 
ing is not an: issue, therefore, that 
requires selling to the American pub- 
lic. For more than two years the great 
majority have been saying that they 
are, in favor of it.” 

Every patriotic American and every 
Senator and member of the Representa- 
tives who is sensitive to his obligations 
should bear carefully in mind the re- 
marks of the President of the United 


States in his recent Army Day address 


when he said: “. .. even in an election 
year like this nobody should play poli- 
tics with the national safety.” 








MISCELLANY 


@ The French Planning Council adopted 
a five-year reconstruction plan which 
would lift production to 25 percent above 
the prewar level. It is a design for a 
modernized France; but it will require 
continuing and increased American aid. 
The alternative is—Communism. 


* *” * 


@ The Vatican charged that the Rus- 
sians have forced a denunciation of the 
accord reached 350 years ago between 
the Roman Church and the Eastern 
European Uniates. Jailing or deporting 
all the Bishops, the Communists com- 
pelled renegade priests to revert to unity 
with the Russian Orthodox Church. Such 
is freedom of religion in the Soviet 
sphere. The Church in Russia is merely 


another political instrument, and because 
of the. influenee of priests upon the 
peasants of Eastern Europe, the Church 
there was seized, 

” * * 

@ The American Military Government 
in its latest report admitted the con- 
tinued economie decline of the economy 
in the American zone, blaming the lack 
of a common policy of all four occupying 
nations on a plan for coordination of the 
economy of the whole country. 

* a” » 

@ “The Moslems want to be the ruling 
” warned a Moslem leader, 
S. H. Suhrawardy, speaking to a con- 
vention of the Moslem League. He 
threatened civil war if the Congress 
Party refuses to agree on Pakistan— 
separation of the Moslem states. 


race in India, 
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genial surroundings. 
Location of Property 


Cost of Land 


Cost of Bungalows 


member. 
Qualifications of Members 


| movement. 
operative-minded. 
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Henry Fruchter announces that * : | 
THE UNION SUMMER | 
IS A SUCCESS! 


A few years ago a group of individuals bought a tract of | 
land for the purpose of establishing a summer community for | 
| persons of modest means. 

Plan of the Union Summer Colony 


To establish a summer community where persons of small 
income may own their own piece of land and bungalow for | 
the enjoyment of a rich family and cultural life amid con- | 


The land, comprising about 100 acres, is situated 40 miles 
from New York, near Peekskill, on the Bronx River Parkway, 
in a most picturesque setting. The property is one hour's ride 
from New York by train or automobile. 


The land is sub-divided into half-acre plots, each being 
equivalent to about eight city lots. 
$200, which can be paid off in installments of $10 per month. 


This depends upon the taste and financial standing of each 
The government and banks are prepared to make 
long-term loans on such structures and a person can easily pay 
off the cost of his home on the installment plan. 


We prefer to invite to membership persons who are pro- 
gressive-minded and who are supporters of the trade union 
We already have over 200 members, all co- 
While each member will own his own 
| home and grounds, he will cooperate with other members in 
all future improvements, 


For further information write to 
HENRY FRUCHTER, Director, 7 East 15th Street. 


| 
The cost per half acre is | 


such as playgrounds, children’s 
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Departure for Europe 


\ the day when this column appears in print 
QO 1 shall be crossing the Atlantic by air en route 

lo England. This will be the beginning ol a 
trip of three or four months which will take me to 
a wumber of countries in Europe, including France, 
Germany and Italy. This will be my first oppor- 
tunity to observe at first-hand the consequences of the 
Second World War for Europe, whi h has unmistak- 
ably been one of its principal casualties. 

There ave so many questions to which [ am eager 
to seek out answers that I may run the risk of turn- 
ing into a haman interrogation point. What are the 
prospects of the “middle way” offered by British La- 
bor and continental Socialist policies as an alternative 
to all-out capitalism and totalitarian Communism? 
Ay 4 \mevic anus as unpopular m Lurope 4 Sophie let- 
ters from candid Europeans suggest and, if so, why ? 

Is it true that industrial output is more paralyzed 
ia the American and British zones than in the Rus- 
sian zone in Germany and, if so, why? Has the war 
been tor Europe a mortal wound or only a severe but 
Lemp sary knockdown blow What is the future out- 
look lor the appallingly larce numbers of uprooted, 
displiced victims of this most brutal of wars and 
most savage of peaces, the Poles, Uktainians, Yugo- 
slavs Jews. Letts Lithuanians, b.stonians and others 
who, through no fault of their own, have become 
men and women without a country 2 

| khoow that revisiting some of the old towns of 
Kurope whieh have been shattered ors irred Ivy war 
will be almost as poignant is conducting an autopsy. 
But at least | am not approaching the shatteved old 
Continent te any mood of ovet pprLireviseny, Wherever 
there is a victory for reason, luiseneanity and cCoustcuc- 
tiv 1 peoctess il will come is i welcome surprise 

And while no one with international svinpathies 
and interests could very well avoid torming certain 
impressions on the basis of what seem to be the most 
reliable reports from Europe there i ve conclusion 
which | have evel expressed mm thes colunmea which | 
will not be prepared to modify a oserap altogether, 

' 


if the facts. as observed on the spot, lo not bear it out. 


Salute to General Bor 


l N General Bor-Komorowski America has received a 
Visitor ia the great tradition of other Kucopean fight- 
ers toe liberty, Kosciuszko, Lalayette and Kossuth. 
He has been telling the true story of the heroic and 
tragic Warsaw uprising to large and enthusiastic 
Polish-American audiences and has driven home the 
point that it was incited from Moscow —and betvaved 
by Moscow. 

Not long ago I met a Polish-American woman who 
had been in Poland at the time of the war. had taken 
pact in the underground movement and had fought 
theeugh the unforgettable sixty-three daya of the up- 
rising, Captured after the end of the fighting by the 
Gevmaus, she had been exchanged, as an American 
citizen, for a German war prisoner. 

Po tatk with her was a vivid and revealing experi- 
ence. For this Warsaw revolt. like the original 
defense of the Polish capital against the Germans, 
like the even grimmer battle to the death of the 
doomed victims of the Ghetto, was a “people's war” 
in the tevest sense of that much used and sometimes 
abused phrase. 

One got a sense of volunteer guerrilla hiahters per- 
forming incredible acts of heroism, of women carrv- 
ing wounded through the sewers which became main 
arteries of communication, of a young Polish bov who 
dis; 'eved such reckless courage in trying to silence 
a German machine-gun nest that the Germans stopped 
firing for some hours as a tribute to his memory 
after he was finally killed. 

New, even more than during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the fate of Poland is bound up with the fale 
of Europe. If foreign-imposed servitude prevails in 
Poland the remainder of Europe will not escape. If 
the tide turns against totalitarianism, Poland will be 
caught up in an irresistible movement of liberation. 
All frecdom-loving Americans will hope that when 
heraic Warsaw rises, like the phoenix, from its ruins. 


Where the News 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


Ends 








its leading streets will bear the names not of Stalin 
or of Zhukov, but of General Bor and of others who 
led the Polish people in their unequal struggle for 
freedom from all foreign totalitarianism. 


* * * 


A Preposterous Judgment 


A RECENT AP despatch from Frankfurt, Germany, 
reports an amazing verdict of an American military 
court. A German named Ernst Luge, who is an ofh- 
cial of the Liberal Democratic Party in Hesse, was 
sentenced to five years in prison. Had he committed 
some serious offense against peace and security? Ac- 
cording to the AP despatch, he was charged with say- 
ing that Russians raped German women, that there 


would be a war between America and Russia and 


PAT AT Nyy = 


Ae keg ia ere tea = 


that Germany would fight on the side 

Now the mass outrages of Soviet f 
women in Berlin, Danzig, Vienna, Budap ; i 
captured cities are notorious. To punish ga 
to these outrages is the kind of cruel and gaa 
cedure which one might expect from a’ 
court, not from an American court. Jt is & 
guess whether there will be a war between iim 
and Russia. Had Herr Luge said Gepmanuee 
fight on the Russian side there would haye haa 
ground for putting him in the hoosegow jn tg 
ican zone. But there is no rhyme or reasop jpg 
ing him for saying that, in an eventuality whi 
was certainly in no position to bring about, 
would be on the Western side. Every ; 
American hopes we will have as many allies " 
sible, should continued Soviet aggression eid 
undesired eventuality to pass. : 

It would be an excellent idea if two or three 
sentatives of the Civil Liberties Union would 
American zone in Germany and turn in a repo 
how far our occupation policies, in such matin, 
judicial verdicts, censorship, observance of hse 
corpus, are giving the Germans a good train 
democracy and respect for personal liberty, & 
dentally contact with the type of \ mericans. peppa 
sented in the Civil Liberties Union would do 
Germans a great deal more good than the bigs 
better book-burnings froeshadowed by a recent c 
of the Allied Control Council in Berlin.’ a4 








An Editorial— 


These Times Require a Better Congress 


NHIS is an explosive period. There is an atom- 
‘| bomb quality about domestic as well as foreign 
issues. Such matters as inflation and labor rela- 
tions constantly threaten to explode in our faces with 
results which may be hazardous for our political struc- 
ture. We are at a turning point which calls for wis- 
dom, foresight, planning. While there is vet time, we 
should consider the wavs in which citizens can assure 
themselves of a more stable and progressive governe 
ment in Washington. We need a more eficient democ- 


racy if we are not to get totalitarianism. 


On more than one occasion in the immediate past 
the House of Representatives has given way to reac- 
tionary hysteria. When the President lost his head 
over the railway strike we were presented with the sad 
sieht of a government which, having failed to formu- 
late an intelligent labor-management poli v, met the 
crisis with desperate proposals which, if adopted, 


would have been disastrous. 


Even those who opposed President Roosevelt will 
admit that until his death we had leadership. We knew 
where we were going. Issues were defined. With Tru- 
man’s accession we had a Congressman rather than a 
President in the White House, a pygmy trying in vain 
to exercise a giant’s power. But constructive leader- 
ship did not pass to Capitol Hill as it sometimes has 
done during periods when we have had weak presi- 
dents. The House of Representatives became more 
divided and vacillating than ever. The Senate dis- 
played more sanity, but its organization is also ob- 
solete and it is filled with too many politicians with 
anachronistic ideas. The need is twofold: public 
opinion to elect progressive Congressmen and a stream- 
lining of the whole government to make democracy 
work. In these days of decision with regard to basic 
economic, social and international problems it is 


necessary to have intelligence and competence b 
to bear in the makine of national decisions, ~ 
quality of the statecraft available in the White Hi 
is sure to go up and down. There is no g ' 
against mediocrity or worse in the highest 
the land. 4 
The only place where the American people can 
sure themselves a steadv and democratic control 
their government is in a reorganized Congress, 
central tragedy of these days is a direct result of 
failure on the part of our federal legislators. Andt 
failure is the result of antequated machinery 
divides the many able men into footless splint 
groups and far too often permits ignorant, pre ice 
and reactionary members to prevent important ‘gist 
tion and reduce the entire legislative process to uli 
There is real danger, as the Public Affairs Co 
recently said, that the citizens may “see the fail 
Congress not as the failure of a faulty mechani” 
as the failure of democracy itself.” tg 
The LaFollette-Monroney Committee brought it 
report analyzing the sources of weakness and | 
posing a bill to do away with them. This 
reposes in the files of a Senate Committee, 
part of unfinished business which will probab 
left behind when the members hurriedly se te 
the long vacation. It provides for a unification 
mittees, abolition of the seniority rule in awan 
chairmanships, coordinated activity of House. 
Senate, working relations with the executive 
ments and expert advice and assistance in the frat 
of legislation. The object is to set the best bt 
the two houses to working consistently and cons 
tively toward the framing of legislation. If we® 
get out of the sad mess in which we find Ounmm 
nothing is more urgent than to get this bill ¢ 
committee and pass it with all speed. 
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